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WHAT HAS HAPPENED TO THIS AMERICAN PRINCIPLE? 


Most AMERICANS agree that “rule 
by the majority” is a sound princi- 
ple—the backbone of our form of 
government. 


Yet thousands of Americans are 


being penalized because this prin- 


ciple is not being applied to one 
of our most important industries 
—motor transport! 
Here is the situation: * 
e 41 States permit a vehicle 
length of 45 feet or more. 


7 States restrict it to less. 


e 46 States permit an axle load 
of 18,000 pounds or more. 


2 States restrict it to less. 


e 32 States permit total weight 
of 42,000 pounds or more. 


16 States restrict it to less. 
Several of the States in the 
“majority” group applied the dem- 
ocratic principle of cooperation to 


lift hampering restrictions only as 
a temporary wartime measure. 
Their old laws are still on the 
statute books and will again be 
enforced unless the Legislatures 
take action. 


A number of States refused to 
cooperate even in an emergency! 


Now, how does this “rule by the 
minority” penalize you? 


Motor transport—trucks and 
trailers—hauls the food you eat, 
the clothes you wear and practi- 
cally everything else you use. 


The cost of this hauling naturally 
depends, to a great extent, on the 
size and weight of the loads which 
can be moved. 


And size and weight on any 
given route are controlled by the 
laws of the most restrictive State 
on that route! 





TYPICAL Sottlenecka ON HAUL FROM MILWAUKEE TO ATLANTA 


* (Figures based on practical application of size and weight formulae for 3-axle Truck-Trailer) 







49,000 LBS.” 


40,000 LBS. | 44,000 .8s. | 40,000 185.* | 40,000 tBS.* | 44,000 LBs. 








KENTUCKY TENNESSEE GEORGIA 






45 FEET* | 35 FEET** 45 FEET 


* Indicates temporary length or weight allowance for the duration only. Lower limits take effect unless 
war-time measures are made permanent. 


** Tennessee allows “over 35 ft.” for duration, but no definite figure given. 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 


Thus, a hamstringing law in one 
State can—and does— force the 
haulers of your merchandise from 
other States to cut down to. its 
restrictive level. And hauling costs 
increase accordingly. 


No one will quarrel with the 
rights of a State to set up any 
laws its people choose for its own 
vehicle owners. 


But, when special tax laws and 
vehicle restrictions of any individ- 
ual State affect the living costs of 
people in other States, that is ob- 
viously contrary to the guarantees 
intended in the Constitution of the 
United States. 


Isn’t it a sensible “rule-by-the- 
majority” solution to (1) permit 
vehicles which are legal in one 
State the unrestricted use of the 
highways in all other States, or 
(2) bring the standards of the 
minority States up to the level 
of the majority? 


You can help to accomplish this 
by asking for such action from 
Congress or your State Legislators. 


HOW DOES YOUR STATE STAND? 


Send for the latest copy 
of “Are the United States 
United?” A penny post 
card will bring you this 
enlightening and most in- 
teresting booklet, without 
obligation — or you can 
pick up.a copy from your 
nearest Fruehauf Branch. 
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Under The Dome 





RECOGNITION OF DE GAULLE here is expected to follow creation of an "interior 
zone" in France which will be turned over by allied military authori- 
ties to the jurisdiction of De Gaulle's Government. 


BATTLE WITH JAP FLEET, reported to be in progress off the Philippines, may mean 





~ that Japs have finally equipped their dreadnaughts with radar. Japs 
have had trouble understanding radar and have been running around 
hissing like teakettles for the past two years, trying to pick up the 
know-how from the Germans. 


MOSCOW-LONDON JITTERS over the Presidential election here is reasonably ex- 
plained by foreign observers who point out that commitments between 
Stalin-—Churchill-—Roosevelt are "personal understandings" and promises. 
If Roosevelt is defeated, U. S. Government won't, of course, be com-— 
mitted to following out his promises to Stalin and Churchill. This 
probably explains strong Communist support for FDR this year. 


POSTWAR OCCUPATION OF GERMANY looks, now, like a 10-year job. Military author- 
ities admit it will be "difficult, dangerous and of long duration". 


WATCH FOR a close, permanent union of Britain, France, Holland, Belgium, Norway 
and Denmark after the war. This may be the answer to demands for an 
anti-—communist block in western Europe. 


MORE LEND LEASE is being talked over in Washington now. Maynard Keynes heads 
the British delegation. One big deal will be lend-leasing of several 
million dollars worth of "surplus™ machine tools owned by the U. S. 
Government. 


LEND-LEASE HOOTING is building up in Washington, too. Rep. Miller of Nebraska, 

just back from London, talks loud and long of British sale of lend- I 
lease farm machinery to buyers from Egypt and Iraq. He also alleges 
British are planning to charge us with man-hours. of work performed by 
British workers for USA abroad and, in this way, wipe out British debt 
to USA. It's his story, not ours. 


DEWEY ERRED, in the opinion of many political observers, when he rushed in to 
okay the Dumbarton Oaks peace machinery plan. FDR said he was in "90% 
agreement". The London Daily Mail comments that "the things that 
matter are concealed in the missing 10%". Dewey may be forced to back 
saway, take another look at the agreement before Nov. 7. 


DID DULLES really make a deal with Cordell Hull whereby Hull promised not to 
~ gpeechmake for FDR in return for Dewey's support of the Dumbarton Oaks 








Agreement? 


| 
: 
CANADIAN HOIDINGS by U. S. investors are growing at the rate of approximately | 

$90,000,000 per year. | 


NATIONWIDE ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN protesting control of Democratic Party by PAC 
and Sidney Hillman is planned for last two weeks before election by In- 
dependent Voters, Protest Committee, 70 East 45th St., New York City. 
Campaign is being financed by popular subscription and mail donations. 


CIVILIAN JOB HUNT is starting already. Professional workers, thrown out of 
jobs ~by-war contract cancellations, find that many firms are stagger- 
ing along by makeshift means while they hold berths open for ex-—em- 
ployes still in the Armed Services. This will get worse before it 
gets better. 


FREE MARKET in the sale of second-hand school busses has been reinstated by 
Government. 
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CHEERING GOODS YEAR 


If you’ve wondered about the quality of syn- 
_ thetic rubber passenger car tires, here’s your 
answer. From essential drivers who have pur- 
chased millions of Goodyear all-synthetic 
rubber tires in the past year, come countless 


Doctor 


“I am more 
than pleased 
with the serv- 
ice one of your 
synthetic tires 
is giving. I fre- 
quently travel rough country roads 
and on hurry calls have to drive at fast 
speeds. So far this tire has run 16,100 
miles and shows very little tread 
wear.’ 

Dr. G. L. Hartenstein, York, Pennsylvania 


Taxi Fleet 


“At present we have more than 200 of 
your synthetic tires on our fleet. 150 
of them have already delivered better 
than 20,000 miles without recapping 
and I believe with recaps they will 
average 35,000 miles each. You should 
be = of this splendid mileage 
performance.’ 


Shreveport Yellow Cab Co., Shreveport, La. 


War Worker 


“I have two Goodyear synthetics on 
my car that carries six passengers 
every day to ound tip. T war plants 
—a110-mile round trip. They’ve now 
gone 25,775 miles cies —— 
and do not show too much wear. I’m 
thoroughly sold on Goodyear syn- 
thetic tires.” 

Robert Smith, Lake George, New York 





GOODFYEAR 


MILEAGE 


Builder 


“On July 5, 1943 we purchased our 
first set of Goodyear synthetic tires. 
To date they have been driven 28,000 
miles and the treads appear to be 
about 50% worn. If this is a sample 
of the mileage from Goodyear syn- 
thetics, we'll have no hesitancy about 
them in the future.” 


W. E. Callahan Construction Co., Dallas, Texas 


Delivery Service 


“I purchased two of the first 6.50-16 
Goodyear synthetic tires in this part 
of Iowa. They have given 35,000 miles 
of service and from the amount of 
tread design left I will get around 
20,000 more miles. I am more than 
satisfied with your synthetic tires.” 


John A. Linneman, Burlington, lowa 


““Accept my 
ualified 
orsement 

of your De 
Luxe synthetic 
tires. I have 
two used in hauling farm produce on 
all kinds of roads. After 16,000 miles 
they have never been off the wheels, 
are wearing evenly and have lots of 
tread left.” 


P. H. Adams, Gulfport, Mississippi 








THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 
MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 


\ 


reports like these — proof that the Goodyear 
Research Laboratory’s twenty years’ experi- 
ence in improving synthetics insures excep- 
tional tire performance, regardless of where 
you live, or what kind of work you do. 


“I am in the oil 
business and 
much of my 
travel is over 
rough roads. In 
six months I have put 12,000 miles on 
three synthetic Goodyear tires and 
they are still in fine condition, the 
treads being scarcely worn. Needless 
to say, I am well pleased.” 





R. C. Stoner, Hollywood, California 


EXCLUSIVE FEATURES THAT MAKE 
GOODYEARS WEAR LONGER 


Twenty years’ experience with syn- 
thetic rubber 


. A tough, sturdy carcass of prewar 
quality, low stretch Supertwist cord 


+ Tested non-skid safety from time- 
proved Goodyear tread design 


- Maximum wear from scientific 
Goodyear design that keeps tread 
under compression 


- Greater experience and skill evi- 
denced by Goodyear's record in 
building more than 350,000,000 
pneumatic tires—millions more than 
any other manufacturer 


Bupertwiat—T The year 
Tire & | Company 
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Lae are about 10 ‘million men in 
. U.S. uniforms right now. When they 
come home they expect their old jobs 
back, and they’ve been told the jobs will 
be there. G.I. Hermann, the German 
draftee, has been told the same thing. 
Through American newspapers freely cir- 
culating through the 131 base camps and 
300 branch camps in the United States, 
German prisoners of war have learned 
that none other than Gestapo Chief Hein- 
rich Himmler himself has made the prom- 
ise. 
The German promise: your old job ‘of 
hate and murder is waiting for you as a 
member of the underground German army 
which will fight the Allied occupation 


- War Prison Camps - U. S. A. 


troops. This is a pledge Herr Himmler 
will have a hard time keeping because: 

(1) The U. S. has no intention of sup- 
plying 250,000 tanned, trained, tough sol- 
diers for a German ghost army. 

(2) German prisoners, gradually learn- 
ing the New Order is crumbling away in 
defeat, may in disillusion spurn leaders 
identified with the swastika. 

Under the Geneva Convention repatri- 
ation of prisoners must be effected with 
the least possible delay after the conclu- 
sion of peace. 

With the least possible delay, the move- 
ment of several hundred thousand men 
would take a year. 

But the Gestapo plan for postwar 
continuation of Nazi murder and destruc- 
tion may well convince United Nations’ 
authorities that three years wouldn’t be 
too long to defer return of prisoners. 

Although there is still arrogance, con- 
tempt, hate toward Americans (toward 
Japanese, Italians and everyone else but 
Germans, for that matter), the Superman 
in U. S. prison camps is slowly getting the 
notion that possibly he has got a glass jaw 
after all. 

The most recent prisoners from France, 
the Low Countries, bring tales of new de- 
feats, carry a changing attitude toward the 
“weak and decaying democracies.” This 
is having its effect on the boys who thought 
their capture was just tough luck early in 
the game. 

Newspapers, magazines, ,movies and 
radios are used to let Germans see how a 
free country operates. Most popular news- 
paper, received and circulated daily at 
P.O.W. camps is the New York Times. 
The public press mirrors well all the weak- 


nesses and strength of the United Nations, 
and prisoners are coming to realize it is 
the truth. 

Letting them figure it out for themselves 
is the method of re-education the United 
States uses, and the War Department 
thinks it’s a good method. Contrary-wise, 
the Russians use “missionary” tactics with 
their prisoners, not only show them how 
suicidal their ideology is, but try to sup- 
plant it with a new one. 

Prisoners receive the same quality of 
food, clothing and quarters given U. S. 
soldiers of equal rank. Officers are paid at 
the rate of rank at the time of capture (at 
first Germany promoted its captured Sec- 
ond Lieutenants to Majors to boost their 
pay rate). Enlisted men, by agreement, 
receive 10¢ a day, plus 80¢ when they 
work. Non-commissioned officers may be 
forced to do only supervisory work. No 
private may refuse to work, except in case 
of illness. The U. S. ruling is: no work, 
no eat. “No eat ” means bread and water, 
and has been a quick cure for slow-downs 
and strikes, most of which are over in a 
few hours after they have started. 

For breaches of discipline, Germans 
are subject to the U. S. articles of war. 
Forty have been convicted of felonies and 
are serving time in Army penal institu- 
tions. There have been six murders of 
anti-Nazis, two suspicious suicides. 

Although the cost of maintaining pris- 
oners is high, the Government accepts no 
contract for prisoner labor if it is going to 
lose money. While each prisoner gets 80¢ 
a day, the Government receives the pre- 
vailing wage for the type of labor used. 
By the month of August $1,429,173.73 
was turned into the Treasury from private 








Press Association 


GERMAN PRISONERS HAPPY as they help in 
potato harvest on Concord, Mass. farm. 


labor contracts. There are some $30 mil- 
lions still outstanding. 

Proportion of German prisoners working 
“outside” is 3 among every 10—i.e., about 
75,000. The other 175,000, except officers, 
perform skilled and manual work at Army 
installations, In each case, War Man- 
power Commission must certify that there 
is a shortage of labor which cannot be 
supplied from any other source. Where 
work is done in food packing or processing 
camps, part of the prisoners’ meal is pre- 
pared from the food they handle to dis- 
courage dropping ground glass or bits of 
metal into the stuff they pack. 

Two-fifths of the prisoners working 
on private contracts last summer were en- 
gaged in agriculture. Next in volume, re- 
spectively: logging and forestry, food 
processing, mining, quarrying, construc- 
tion, and loading material for transporta- 
tion. Loggers had few guards, stayed 
where they belonged because of their fear 
(heightened by tales from authorities) of 
ferocious porcupines, wolves, and scalp- 
hungry Indians. In all, 852 prisoners have 
escaped, almost all caught the next day. 
There are 12 at large. Those out longest 
have been missing less than four months. 

Under direction of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral, Glennan General Hospital, Okmulgee, 
Okla., has been opened for war prisoners 
and is staffed by German doctors, German 
medical corps men, and other German en- 
listed men. The increasing load of illness 
as the prisoners grow in number will be 
borne by German doctors, relieve the 
strain on already overloaded U. S. hospi- 
tal personnel. 

According to the rule book, the Army’s 
job is to keep prisoners imprisoned, hard 
at work, away from trouble. The bigger 
job, on which no rule books can be writ- 
ten: to make men out of supermen. 











Delay on Gi Loans 


Veterans’ Administration struggles with 
regulations; 1,250,000 wait for money. 


It’s going to take more than a simple 
“IT want my dough” for veterans to get 
loans under the GI Bill of Rights. Vet- 
erans’ Administration officials admitted 
that thus far, threé months after the 
measure became law: not a single dollar 
has been put out in loans to ex-service- 
men. They blame loosely-phrased provi- 
sions of the act plus conflicting state 
statutes. 

Officials pointed out: (1) Loans are 
made by local banks, building and loan 
associations, etc., not by the Government ; 
(2) the U.S. merely guarantees 50% of 
the loan, limiting its liability to $2,000; 
(3) loans will be made only for purchase 
of homes, farms, businesses. 

Veterans’ Administration last week was 
still trying to draft loan regulations. 

Officials admitted it may be several 
weeks before the program is completed, 
said 1,250,000 returned veterans are eligi- 
ble already, more are becoming eligible 
daily. 


Novelty in Time 


Tourists flock to isolated Iowa farm 
to see novel clocks built by brothers. 


Tourists passing through Calmar, Ia., 
have one stock question: How do you get 
to the Bily clocks? The answer directs 
them to an isolated farm far off the beaten 
path where, in a pasture, stands a small 
building housing the famous hand-made 
timepieces. 

The two Bily brothers carved the clocks 
to while away long, lonely winters. At 
first they kept the clocks in their farm- 
house, but when the number of visitors 
began increasing they erected their clock 





house. As many as 20,000 have visited the 
farm in one season. 

There are no other clocks in the world 
like those on this farm. Some are five feet 
tall, handsomely carved. There are musical 
clocks, clocks with doors which open on 
the hour to permit the 12 apostles to 
walk out or a uniformed band to march 
out, clocks with panels telling U.S. history. 


Politics: Hammer and Tongs 


Party leaders range the nation in vote 
drive as campaign enters home stretch. 


It’s a showdown fight now. No more are 
campaign chiefs worrying about the elec- 
torate staying away from the polls in 
mobs Nov. 7. Every section of the USA 
reports record registrations. Result: The 
sluggers are slugging, putting everything 
they have into every punch. 

GOP’s Dewey and Bricker are ranging 
far and wide, the standard bearer in the 
East and Midwest, his running mate in the 
Far West. FDR is taking to the stump, 
too, while Truman hit the trail to the 
Pacific Coast. They’re getting plenty of 
help from lesser battlers. From all parts 
of the nation came these outbursts last 
week: 

Bricker: “There are dots of things going 
on in Washington which are pretty shady.” 
He charged OPA bungling, hit hard at 
New Deal spending, assailed Administra- 
tion bureaucracy. 

Truman: “Throw a brick at a bureau- 
crat in Washington-and the odds are 2-to-1 
you'll hit a Republican.” He claimed the 
only danger to Democratic victory in the 
South is apathy of the voters. 

Vice President Wallace: ““Their (GOP) 
election would mean a soft war, a soft 
peace and a reactionary postwar period.” 

Rep. Claire Boothe Luce: “For he is the 
only American president who ever lied us 


Acme 


BOSTON WOMEN PICKETS shouldered signs, marched for hours before Symphony Hall to pro- 
test against the showing of “Bandwagon,” pro-Roosevelt comedy which harpooned GOP's Dewey. 
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International 


WHEN DAD WAS left behind in Kansas City 
Jimmy Rajacich was well nursed by trainmen. 


into a war because he did not have the 
political courage to lead us into it. Thus. 
in the end, the shame of Pearl Harbor was 
Mr. Roosevelt’s shame.” 

Democratic Party Chief Hannegan: He 
accused FDR’s opponents of starting a 
“whispering campaign” about the Presi- 
dent’s health. Countered GOP, Leader 
Brownell: ‘‘That’s some more of Hanne- 
gan’s shenanigans.” 


Co-ops on the March 


Chicago meeting studies opposition move 
to outlaw tax exemptions; plans to fight. 

Co-operative principles which built a 
$3 billion business in the USA will be 
utilized to facilitate relief and rehabilita- 
tion of liberated countries. UNRRA Di- 
rector Herbert H. Lehman told the Co- 
Operative Centennial Congress in Chicago 
last week that such a program will do 
much to promote enduring peace. 

Growth of co-operatives in the USA is 
reflected in the $750 million business at 
consumer levels last year. Biggest reason 
for this, said Dr. Horace Kallens, New 
York School for Research, is greater in- 
terest of consumers in means of produc- 
tion and distribution. 

Indicating plans for even more expan- 
sion, the meeting studied opposition moves 
to wipe out co-operative tax exemptions. 
discussed plans to combat them, outlined 
a membership campaign among consumers. 


Assault on Peace Plan 


Reynolds charges proposals will lead to 
subjugation of small nations in league. 


Ink on the Dumbarton Oaks world peace 
blueprint was hardly dry before Congres- 
sional leaders began picking flaws. 

Most bitter attack came from North 
Carolina’s Senator Robert R. Reynolds. 
Said he: “The plan... is one that will 
turn a war for liberation into an aftermath 
of subjugation. England and the United 
States are going to wake yp and find they 
are confronted by communism.” He 
charged the tentative agreement (PATH- 
FINDER, Oct. 16) places too much control 
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in the hands of the Big Four. 

Texas’ Tom Connally and Vermont’s 
Warren R. Austin emphasized the Senate 
will prescribe how much authority the 
American world council delegate will have. 

At the White House, FDR ignored these 
criticisms, urged speed in completing se- 
curity organization. He said: “There is no 
time to lose. . . . It is our objective to 
establish the solid foundation of the peace 
without waiting for the end of hostilities.” 


Up to FDR 


WLB refuses to act on Little Steel for- 
mula, leaves final decision to President. 


After hearings which lasted nearly a 
month, WLB slyly sidestepped responsibil- 
ity in the concerted CIO-AFL drive to 
break the Little Steel Formula. By 8-to-4 
vote, it decided to report its hearings to 
FDR without recommendation, leaving it 
up to him to make a decision. 

Organized labor has demanded removal 
of curbs on wages for more than a year 
(PATHFINDER, Oct. 9) but War Stabilizer 
Fred Vinson, War Mobilizer James M. 
Byrnes have steadfastly opposed it. 

There’s little likelihood FDR will make 
any decision before the Nov. 7 elections, 
Washington observers said. 


Postwar Inflation Peril 


Bowles urges price controls, high wages 
to stave off recomversion era collapse. 


Greatest peril facing the nation today is 
postwar inflation, OPA Chief Chester 
Bowles warned in Washington last week. 
It’s going to require a lot of give-and-take 
to stave it off, he added. 

Said he: “This problem calls for a new 
concept of America. It’s going to take a 
lot of real cooperation by everybody to 
save us from inflation like that which fol- 
lowed World War I.” 

Bowles urged these “counter-irritants”: 
(1) Keep price controls until all inflation 
danger is past; (2) maintain wages at 
high levels but enforce curbs to prevent 
further advances; (3) adopt a reconver- 





sion tax program to discourage hoarding 
of savings, encourage investment in busi- 
ness. 

“Only vigorous, courageous thinking 
and action will save us,” he asserted, 


Teen-agers in Washington 


Capital tongues wag about safety and 
morals of government girls after crime. 


Washington’s thousands of government 
girls from all parts of the nation have 
found themselves caught unwittingly in 
many social reform storms, most of which 
blew over without much damage. Latest 
one swept down on the teen-agers. 

Eleanor Roosevelt touched off the tem- 
pest when, commenting on the murder of 
an 18-year-old War Department typist 
after a “pick-up date,” she blamed parents 
for lack of guidance. After that charges 
flew thick and fast: (1) The government 
is an irresponsible employer; (2) teen- 
aged girls (Civil Service employs them at 
17 years and up) have no business in 
Washington, should be at home with their 
parents or in school; (3) the police de- 
partment doesn’t provide sufficient pro- 
tection. 

Teen-agers replied: “Pick-ups are terri- 
ble. If every mother would give her daugh- 
ter a proper knowledge of life these trage- 
dies wouldn’t happen. . . . We’re not going 
home until we finish our job.” 

Most sensible proposal came from Rt. 
Rev. Angus Dun, Episcopal bishop of 
Washington: “Real personal supervision 
would solve this problem.” 


Sour Music on Labor Front 


Petrillo defies FDR on recording ban; 
strike of 200,000 war workers averted. 


Some sour music was heard on the labor 
front, with FDR waving the baton and 
trying to get harmony and Musicians 
Union Czar James C. Petrillo. continuing 
to play off-key. The President asked Pet- 
rillo to lift the union’s two-year-old ban 
against making records, was turned down 
flatly. Result: he began studying some 40 


Press Association 


DETROITER RAY RUSSELL displays his version of what the postwar car might look like. It's o 
lightweight "gadabout” built of aluminum and magnesium, will get 40 miles per gallon of gas. 
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Acme 


MUSICIANS’ CZAR Petrillo faces law's ire 
for defying FDR plea to lift ban on recording. 


laws which might be used to compel a re- 
turn of musicians to the recording studios. 

That was just one outbreak on the tur- 
bulent labor front. Strike of 200,000 war 
worker members of the Mechanics Educa- 
tion Society (independent) in Cleveland, 
Toledo, Detroit, was averted at the last 
moment when the Labor Department’s 
conciliation service went into action. 

Out in California WLB took jurisdic- 
tion over a strike of painters, decorators 
in Hollywood’s major movie studios, also 
over a dispute between 60,000 employes 
and the Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Bur- 
bank, Calif. Both involved wages and 
seniority. 

Back East a strike of 5,000 at Bethle- 
hem Steel Company’s Quincy, Mass., ship- 
yard ended after three days with agree- 
ment to arbitrate a wage dispute. 


* * * 


EAST: In Whitinsville, Mass., Mrs. Agnes- 
Swift, 39, joined the Wacs, She has three 
daughters, five grandchildren, 

Budget Bureau ordered U.S. executive 
agencies to cut 46,855 from the payroll 
during the last three months this year. 


MIDWEST: In Wisconsin the bear hunt- 
ing season was extended a month with lim- 
its abolished due to heavy damage done 
by the animals. 

Chicago University Finance Professor 
Neil J. Jacoby predicted postwar opening 
of 50,000 new cafes by war veterans 
trained in cooking, baking. 


WEST: Motion pictures’ soth anniversary 
will be marked by issuance of a commem- 
orative postage stamp this month, Post- 
master General Walker informed Holly- 
wood. 


SOUTH: ODT warned Florida tourists 
they may be stranded this winter, next 
spring. ‘No “relief trains” again, decreed 
ODT. 

Camp McCain, Grenada, Miss., has 
been abandoned by the Army and de- 
clared surplus property. Plans for sale of 
the land will be announced. 
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Turtle Derby 


Let other states have their horseraces 
—Minnesota will continue to boast success 
about its first turtle derby, just held at 
the Minneapolis Auditorium with 7,900 
shellbacked entrants. It raised a fund of 
$80,000 for the Elizabeth Kenny Institute. 

There were 23 heats with 300 or more 
turtles in each, competing for War Bond 
prizes. First prize went to F. C. Grant’s 
pink turtle, Billy, from South St. Paul, who 
loped under the wire at the rate of about a 
mile a year. The turtle track was a white 
circle, 60 feet in diameter, with a red bor- 
der. In the center was a slightly inclined 
circular apron. Atop this was a metal hood 
about eight feet across, equipped with 
strong electric lights. Boy Scouts piled the 
turtles into the hood through trapdoors, a 
shaker arrangement vibrating the center 
apron and Spurring the contestants to ac- 
tion. First across the line with all four 
feet was pronounced the winner. 

The turtle derby wasn’t a Minnesota 
idea. It came up from Texas with James 
Cherry, Dallas theater executive, who says 
Texas has been racing its best turtles for 
the last five years. The latest race down 
there raised over $100,000, he said, for 
the Dallas Variety Club’s pet project, a 
ranch for delinquent boys. 


Courtesy in Politics 

Colorado is showing the world some- 
thing new in politics by injecting courtesy 
into at least one campaign. Roy Best, war- 
den of the State penitentiary at Canon City, 
is a Civil Service employe. As such he is 
not permitted to take part in politics. Not 
long ago, however, he decided to throw in 
his hat as candidate for Governor on the 
Democratic ticket. He revealed his plans 
to his superior, Governor John C. Vivjan, 
seeking re-election on the G.O.P. siate. 
Roy suggested a leave of absence to run 
against his boss. The Governor quickly 
approved. What’s more, he agreed if Best 
loses, Roy goes back as warden. 


Dinah’s Sniper 

The recording companies are bound to 
make something of the story that Dinah 
Shore’s singing caught a sniper. The tale 
was first told by Arch Reeve, secretary of 
the Motion Picture Producers Association 
in Hollywood. Dinah was singing, he said, 
on .a USO program for units of General 
Patton’s Third Army, near a bridge over 
the Seine. At the end of Dinah’s encores 
a Nazi sniper leaped out of a hallway 
nearby and surrendered. Of course, the 
way Hollywood concludes it is that the 
sniper, enthralled by Miss Shore’s singing, 
couldn’t bring himself to kill any of the 
relaxed soldiers. All the German would 


say was that he couldn’t understand why 
an army would halt to watch a show. 


William Penn: Peace Planner 


The smoky town of Roebling today con- 
ceals from New Jersey what the Warner 
Company’s gravel-pits and the sprawling 
King Farms all but hide across the Dela- 
ware: peaceful Pennsbury Manor. Here on 
a 40-acre tract Pennsylvania has dug among 
the ruins and recreated in every architec- 
tural detail the Bucks County home of its 
founder and first governor, William Penn. 

It would be at Pennsbury, no doubt, ex- 
cept for the war, gasoline rationing and 
other transportation difficulties, that the 
committee would stage a greater part of 
is program when, on Oct. 24, the Penn Ter- 
centenary is celebrated. As it is, the group 
headed by Governor Martin and Charles 
F. Jenkins has concentrat- 
ed on a meeting in Philadel- 
phia, the city Penn planned 
even as he continued to 
preach the gospel of coun- 
try living. The British 
Ambassador, the Earl of 
Halifax, has been an- 
nounced as one of the 
speakers. Earlier the same 
afternoon, Dr. Rufus M. 
Jones will address an inter- 
denominational gathering 
in a Friends Meeting House 
whose ground was dedi- 
cated by. the founder. 

It is at Pennsbury 
Manor, however,—beyond 
the Bristol of the second 
Mrs. Penn and out a wind- 
ing road from quaint Tul- 
lytown,—that William the 
Planner can be more fully 
appreciated. Here is some- 
thing of the love of silence 
he treasured. It was in 
1936 that the Pennsylvania 
Historical Commission assigned R. Brog- 
nard Okie to prepare plans, based on re- 
search and archaeological evidence, that 
would cause Pennsbury to rise from the 
few stones and cellar-holes remaining be- 
side the Delaware. 

Part of the roof, made of thick lead, is 
supported by twelve-by-twelves and de- 
vised to catch and utilize rainwater. The 
office, the brick-floored bake and brew 
houses, the outside kitchen from which 
food was transferred first to a warming 
oven and then to the spacious dining 
room set in the loveliness of the manor 
itself —all these have been restored, inch 
for inch. From small-paned windows of 
ancient glass, one looks down upon the 
hedged-in gardens, of flowers, vegetables 
and herbs. From tattered memories of a 
house that was “very near falling” in 
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1736, from Penn’s letters in which he’ de- 
scribed the kind of building he wanted both 
in design and construction, from relics 
pried out of the foundations, the experts 
evolved first a plan and then the reality. 
Another plan of William Penn, perhaps 
as applicable now as it was in his day, 
comes to mind when the atmosphere of 
Pennsbury infuses the unhurried quiet of 
seventeenth century Pennsylvania Friends 
into the visitor’s being. This was the 
“Plan for A Parliament of Nations”—an 
essay in which Penn proposed an end to 
war through peace “maintained by justice, 
which is the fruit ef government, as gov- 
ernment is from society, and society from 
consent.” Even those who pay tribute to 
Pennsylvania’s proprietor as an exponent 
of tolerance, wisdom, enlightenment and 
vision, forget that after the Thirty 
Years War had laid waste to much of $ 
Europe, Penn was deeply concerned. 









“An Essay Towards the Present and Future 
Peace of Europe,” first published in Lon- 
don in 1693, was the result, and has been 


reprinted for the Tercentenary. Even 
those far from Philadelphia should read 
it in celebration of William Penn Day. 

It is at Pennsbury Manor, however, that 
the “Holy Experiment” giving sanctuary 
to persecuted refugees from political and 
religious intolerance takes on new mean- 
ing. Concentrated here is the spirit of the 
philosophy later adopted by the fathers 
of the Constitution. This is where William 
Penn, planner of city and colony, reveled 
“in the peace of home and family, writing: 
“Of cities and towns of concourse beware; 
the world is apt to stick close to those 
who have lived and got wealth there; a 
country life and estate I like best for my 
children.” 
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A hurrying woman shopper spotted a 
long line in front of a Washington store. 


Excited, she promptly joined it and 
learned the standees were after shot gun 
shells, “four boxes to a customer.” Af- 
ter an hour the woman finally got her 
four boxes. “By the way,” she said to 
the harassed clerk, “‘what are they for?” 


aK aE * 


When carpenters and painters finished 
a neat remodeling job on the old Stephen 
Decatur House last week, Mrs. “Truxtun 
Beale, patrician owner, realized an ambi- 
tion nourished through many years. 

Her late husband, a distinguished dip- 
lomat, brought her to the house as a bride. 
It was one of Washington’s most famous 
homes, just across LaFayette Square from 
the White House. Benjamin H. Latrobe, 
designer of the south wing of the Capitol 
and parts of the White House, built it in 
1818 for Stephen Decatur, the naval hero 
—but something had been added. Un- 
sightly iron balconies and other Victorian 
or “late General Grant” appurtenances 
were not in keeping with the original de- 
sign. Mrs. Beale determined she would do 
away with these “excrescences” some day. 
Last summer, aided by the discovery of 
Latrobe’s original plans in an antique 
shop, she finally got around to it. The 
1 26-vear-old red brick and shuttered home 
is now exactly as it originally stood. Deca- 
tur lived in it only a year before he was 
killed in a duel by Commodore Barron. 
Thereafter it was occupied by many out- 
standing Americans, including Henry Clay, 
Martin Van Buren and Edward Living- 
ston. It has been in the Beale family since 
1870. 


National Association of Real Estate 
Boards tied up its views on public hous- 
ing in a neat pamphlet called “Postwar 
Cities” and sent us a copy the other day. 
Briefly, “to clear the way for private en- 
terprise,” the realtors say Washington 
ought to: (1) provide tax relief; (2) 
offer incentive for tearing down old 
buildings; (3) set up planning commis- 
sions; (4) create authorities to assemble 
slum and blighted areas and sell the 
cleared property to private developers; 
(5) consolidate all federal agencies con- 
cerned with housing; (6) provide fed- 
eral interest-free loans for buying areas 
to be redeveloped, and (7) provide 
housing for the needy that local govern- 
ment cannot undertake alone. 


* * * 


Simon Michelet, distinguished Wash- 
ington attorney and veteran crusader for 
wider use of the ballot, bided his time till 
the political pot was boiling full blast be- 
fore swinging his National Get-Out-the- 


Vote Club into action this time. Then he 
fired away with a brochure headed “Vot- 
ing as a Wartime Civic Duty” that brought 
the apathetic up short. He said: 

“He who refuses to function as a vot- 
ing citizen and denies his duty by staying 
away from the polls on election day. has 
no cause of complaint for the government 
he receives at the hands of other citizens 
who see their duty and do it .. . Denial of 
duty by voters is as fatal to government 
by the people as desertion is fatal to the 
army.” 

It’s plain logic, he added, that vote 
dodgers contribute to (1) the high cost of 
elections; (2) political corruption; (3) 
bossism; (4) slush funds; (5) need for 
corrupt practices laws in most states, and 
(6) fraud at the polls. 

Lawyer Michelet has been carrying on 
his drive single-handed since 1920. It’s 
his hobby. He is not only president of the 
National Get-Out-the-Vote Club—he’s 
also vice-president, secretary and treas- 
urer, board of directors and membership. 
He has issued some 40 pamphlets over a 
period of 24 years, all designed to get 
more folks to vote. 


2k * * 


Hugh H. Bennett, chief_of the Soil Con- 
servation Service, will carry his gospel to 
a town and country life conference of the 
Federal Council of Churches in New York 
next month—if he gets back from South 
Africa in time. He went there last July 
to help the Union of South Africa work 
out a national soil conservation program. 


through their leaders. To date, SGS staff 
speakers have talked to groups totaling 
1,887 ministers of all denominations in all 
parts of the country. The agency esti- 
mates they in turn have passed the mes- 
sage of conservation along to at least 300,- 
ooo church goers. 

SCS also sends out speakers on call and 
helps rural church groups with special 
short courses. For example, it is furnish- 
ing instructors for a short course for a 
group of religious extension workers in 
Alabama next month. Visits to outstand- 
ing conservation works will be part of this 
course. 

Another brand new project for SCS is 
a service offered schools. The agency has 
prepared portfolios of government bulle- 
tins suitable for use in soil conservation 
along with chemistry, -general science. 
geography, history, English, elementary 
subjects, social studies, biology and 
physics. These are free to teachers. 


* * * 


Rep. Charles A. Plumley, Northfield, 
Vt., Republican, has been doing some 
figuring on the national debt. If it were 
all in $1 bills, he says, laid end-to-end 
and side-by-side the bills would cover a 
highway 20 feet wide for a distance of 
317,000 miles, or 13 times around the 
globe. End-to-end in a single line they 
would reach 30,000,000 miles or one- 
third the distance to the sun. Spread 
out, they would cover Rhode Island, Dis- 
trict of Columbia and two counties in 
Vermont, “What a mess,” he adds 
gloomily. 


An enterprising photographer got out 
at 5:15 a.m. on a Sunday morning to catch 


the capital’s largest slumber party at big 





SLUMBER PARTY—Comera catches Gi's in blankets and out as they bunk down in big arena. 


His daté with the town and country 
group, is significant of the new SCS plan 
to work with rural churches. Theory is 
that soul saving and soil saving go hand- 
in-hand—that both the church and the 
state have a stake in protecting the land 
and keeping it fertile. 

In line with that idea, SCS several 
months ago began spreading its doctrine 
among ministers. Aim was to.reach masses 


Uline sports arena. He found 572 service- 
men snoozing away under a blank score- 
board after a strenuous night of Washing- 
ton week-ending. Their. bunks had been 
moved into the arena from public school 
buildings when the fall term started. They 
were guests of the War Hospitality Com- 
mittee. 

Some of the GI’s found the fall night 
balmy enough to sleep without cover. 
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FRANCE: Aachen, astride highways 
leading to the Rhine valley, was almost 
encircled, refused Allied surrender offer, 
was 85% demolished by artillery and dive 
bombers. The city was penetrated by in- 
fantry. fighting block-by-block. German 
relief drives crumpled. Duisburg, at junc- 
tion of Rhine and Ruhr rivers was “ob- 
literated” by 2500 RAF heavy bombers in 
18 hours. Cologne, other key centers be- 
hind the lines, were battered by the AAF. 
With 60,000 troops in northern Holland, 
the Germans repulsed Canadians attempt- 
ing to free “Antwerp Harbor’s river ap- 
proaches, still held Walcheren Island 
flooded by the RAF’s blasting of its sea wall. 

RUSSIA: Russians and Finns moved to 
trap all Germans in northern Finland. 
Amphibious forces took Petsamo. With 
Riga, Latvian capital, captured, 100,000 
Germans in Latvia were trapped. Soviet 
forces crossed the Vistula near Warsaw. 

BALKANS: Hungary moved to surrender 
but the Nazis acted swiftly to keep that 
country in the war with Germany. The 
Nazis seized Budapest while Red tanks 
bore down on the Hungarian capital. Italy- 
based bombers aided Russians by bombing 

, Budapest. Red troops and Tito’s Partisans 
Rotterdam 4 had virtually liberated Belgrade. Athens 
eSentent fel to Greek Partisans helping Allies chase 
; Germans out of Greece. British, taking 
Corfu, hit across Albania to block Nazis. 
PACIFIC: Formosa, fortified for 49 
years, was attacked by U.S. naval forces 
and B-29 superforts, in a five day battle. 
Ryukyu Islands, 200 miles from Japan, 
were hit by carrier planes which also 
smashed the Philippines. Week’s total Jap 
loss: 140 ships, 542 planes. In China, Japs 
‘took Kweiping, had all east China except 
60 mile gap. 


Map outlines reproduced from map copyrighted by General Drafting Co., inc. 
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ARE 
GERMANY. 
AN ENEMY COUNTRY 
BKEEP ON THE ALERT 


International 


NO JOY RIDE is a doughboy's route to Berlin. Smooth roads like this are won the hard way. 


Four and Twenty Headaches 


The Balkan pie, long kept hot, has been 
opened by Russia and Britain and the 
birds have begun to sing a-song of solidari- 
ty—closer friendship with the Soviets, 
possibly a Balkan Federation. 

It was harmonious music to Russia but 
just a lot of discords to Britain. 

So Prime Minister Churchill, Anthony 
Eden packed bags and flew to Russia, 
primarily to seek agreement with Marshal 
Stalin on the thorny Polish question but 
also to talk Balkan problems: 

Russia.is eager to lure a united Balkans 
into her orbit because it would guarantee 
her physical security; Britain is opposed 
to such an alliance because it threatens 
her economic security. 

The situation is this: Britain always has 
tried to insure a divided Balkans to pro- 
tect her domination of-the Mediterranean 
and her lifeline to India. A united Bal- 
kans, particularly one blessed by Russia, 
would upset her plans. 

Reason why Russia has the inside track 
is that she relaxed her Warsaw drive to 
sweep through the Balkans and win friend- 
ly cooperation of Yugoslavia’s Marshal 
Tito, who suddenly spurned USA and 
Britain to step nearer the Soviet. 

What Churchill would like to know is 
whether Russia has promised Tito and the 
Balkans independent autonomy under the 
Soviet banner such as she has planned for 
each of 16 Soviet states (PATHFINDER, 
March 20). If she has and the Balkans 
are receptive, it means a huge Russian 
federation to dominate Europe. 

Britain, in punching into Albania and 
Greece, sought to regain prestige and in- 
fluence there by the liberation-occupation 
method just as Russia has in the Balkans. 

The Polish Problem: Russia’s claims on 
the Balkans arise from her military suc- 
cesses there. With the Poles unable to 
liberate or help liberate themselves, Rus- 


sia will have the same support for claims 
on that country. 

Polish government-in-exile leaders re- 
called that Churchill on Sept. 28, said: 
“Russia has the right to our support in 
this matter because . . . Russian armies 
alone . . . can d@iver Poland from the 
German talons... .” 

So, fearing there was little to do except 
give Russia what she wants, they offered 
to talk coalition with the Moscow-organ- 
ized Polish Committee of National Liber- 
ation. Exile Government’s Premier Mikol- 
ajczyk arriving in Moscow did not open 
his mouth until words for it were shaped 
by Churchill-Stalin conference. His silence 
was echoed the world over by “high diplo- 
matic circles,” which had “nothing to say 
on the thorny Polish problem.” 


Antwerp: An Unwrapped Prize 


Arnhem, Nijmegen, Eindhoven. Those 
names will go down in the history of air- 
borne military operations. The first was 
costly and failed. The other two were 
costly but succeeded, 

Despite these outcomes, the Supreme 
Command’s hope to smash behind the 
Germans’ Siegfried line with a drive from 
the north, through Holland, remains un- 
shaken. 

Reason is the port of Antwerp and its 
railroad’ and highway network spidering 
into Germany. The United Nations hold 
Antwerp but it is a useless prize because 
the Nazis control the Dutch island of 
Walcheren just north of the Schelde estu- 
ary and the mouth of the estuary itself. 

Antwerp is important because of its 
vast dock facilities, seized virtually un- 
damaged; facilities that in peacetime 
handled shipping tonnage second only tos 
New York, point-of largest shipping vol- 
ume in USA. 

. Thus Antwerp alone could handle all 
supplies and troops needed for a full scale 
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drive down the Rhine valley or to Berlin 
itself. Its use also would ease the strain 
on French railroads. , 

Antwerp was the reason why the Allies 
turned on fresh pressure in Holland—air 
raids, an amphibious landing of Canadian 
troops, and a frontal attack—for until the 
Germans are cleaned out of Walcheren 
and the estuary, Antwerp will remain what 
it is today—a useless prize. 


Key to Japan 


Multiple, devastating air attacks against 
Formosa are more than a “feeling out” 
operation. This island off central China— 
roughly 200 miles by 75 in area—may be 
the key to the Pacific war’s future course, 
as well as the next American offensive. 

Formosa is Japan’s Malta, located 
astride her shipping lines to the south, - 
southeast and southwest. Between the 
east and south China Seas, it is little more 
than 100 miles from the coast of China. 
Those 100 miles are the most precious 
strip of ocean Japan controls. 

If continued powerful and carefully exe- 
cuted blows are able to knock out Japan’s 
land-based air power. there, the navy will 
be in a position to: 

1. Use its preponderance of surface 
craft to blast all Jap shipping out of For- 
mosa Strait, seal the Philippines and ev- 
erything to the south, prepare the way for 
MacArthur’s reconquest of the islands. 

2. Send our own unescorted land-based 
bombers swarming all over this area, 
where they will contribute to the blockade, 
harass Jap forces in nearby China and 
greatly restrict movement of the already 
hemmed-in Jap fleet. 

An immediate and highly valuable divi- 
dend would be denial of sea-borne supplies 
or reinforcements to Jap armies now mov- 
ing northwestward from China’s coast. 


International 


THANKS TO IL DUCE. Naples in wake of war. 
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Press Association 


HOME TO PARIS. This was part of the crowd paying homage to DeGaulle when he returned. Coming elections will determine his future. 


DeGaulle; Soldier Statesman 


DeGaulle is divided into three parts— 
Eisenhower, Roosevelt and Hull. France 
is free, America is confused and Great 
Britain is annoyed. DeGaulle is an enigma 
in power politics because he does not con- 
form. He refuses to accept dictation, keeps 
his own counsel and thus far has run his 
own show with signal success. 

As Provisional President of France, a 
title adopted after the liberation of Paris, 
General Charles DeGaulle is titular head 
of the French government. The National 
Council of Liberation and other patriotic 
bodies composed of maquis and F.F.I.’s 
(the French Forces of the Interior) look 
upon DeGaulle as the new messiah come 
to lead them out of the wilderness. Not 
since Joan of Arc rode through the streets 
of Orleans on her white charger, has there 
been such adulation bestowed on any in- 
dividual of Gallic blood. His adoring fol- 
lowers say he is divinely protected, be- 
cause how else could he have marched 
calm and unafraid down the center aisle 
of Notre Dame cathedral amidst a hail of 
snipers’ bullets that killed men and women 
all around him—yet escape unscathed to 
kneel before the high altar and offer pray- 
ers of humble thanksgiving for the deliver- 
ance of France from the invader? 

In North Africa. There General Eisen- 
hower was severely criticized by the press 
for usurping the powers of the State de- 
partment and through “main strength and 
awkwardness” effecting a compromise be- 
tween the rival factions of DeGaulle and 
Giraud in the difficult days following the 
American invasion. Without utmost tact 
and discretion, without meticulous observ- 
ance of military courtesy and without 
limitless vision incorporated in a workable 
plan, the whole Algerian adventure might 
have turned into a terrible fiasco. General 
Eisenhower—good horse-trader that he is 
—had ironed out many of the major diffi- 
culties, when President Roosevelt almost 
upset the diplomatic and military apple- 
cart by coming to Casablanca. 

FDR and DeGaulle. They did not click. 


The shrewd and calculating temperament 


of the General who had seen his weary 
troops killed by the hundreds in igno- 
minious rout of the French army, was in 
no mood for jocular compromise or wise- 
cracking bonhommies. To be forced to 
shake hands with his enemy, General 
Giraud, for the news reels, to be _ half 
blinded by the flashes of signal corps 
camera men, to be badgered by foreign 
correspondents for colorful copy on his fu- 
ture plans when he did not know from one 
hour to the next what, his own status was 
—naturally made him somewhat reticent 
about his attitude toward America. At the 
end of the last trying day he is said to 
have remarked to an aide: 

“Do Americans really think that the 
war will be won by the black ink spilled 
across the newspapers of America, or by 
the rich red blood shed by Frenchmen for 
the liberation of La Patrie!” 

At the eleventh hour he was rescued by 
Eisenhower. The situation was saved and 
quiet again reigned on the Algerian front. 

On his brief flying visit to Washington 
and New York last spring General De- 
Gaulle made an excellent impression. En- 
tirely different from the popular concep- 
tion of the diminutive, volatile, musical 
comedy Frenchman, (General DeGaulle 
stands six feet two in his socks and is as 
straight as a crow bar) he speaks slowly 
and quietly and keeps silent unless he has 
something definite to say. His eyes are 
deep set and glow with an inward fire 
when he talks of the future of his native 
soil. Love of the land is no idle shibboleth 
to him but a deep-seated religion. 

Secretary Hull of the State department 
understood his quiet reticence and put him 
at ease with homely stories of his native 
Tennessee. DeGaulle countered with tales 
of the simple coal miners of his home in 
Lille, in the industrial north of France. 

At a reception at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
DeGaulle disappointed some of his com- 
patriots by his aloof manner, his lack of 
social grace. He remained always the sol- 
dier—speaking only out of grim necessity 
and in measured sentences. He returned 
to Normandy having regained for France 
much of her lost prestige. 


DeGaulle's Enemies. Both here and 
abroad they claim that he intends to lead 
France straight down the road of fascism, 
and point to his first public speech as ad- 
ministrator of Free France. On Oct. 1, in 
his home town of Lille, he committed him- 
self and his government to the adoption 
of a new economic system of government- 
planned economy. His first official act was 
to take over and nationalize coal mines and 
the Renault motor -car works outside Paris. 
In the New York Times of Oct. 2 he said: 

“We do not want to return to that po- 
litical, social and moral situation that took 
us to the edge of the abyss. Our duty is 
to make the fullest use of what we possess 
in our soil, our sub-soil and our empire. 
To do this there is no other means than 
what is called planned economy. 

“For this planned economy,” he con- 
tinued, “this fullest use of the resources 
of the country, the first essential is that 
the collective—that is, the state—should 
take over the direction of the great sources 
of the common wealth and should control 
certain other activities, but, of course, 
without excluding the stimulus of just 
profit and initiative.” 

DeGaulle's Job. It is a stupendous 
task to unify France. Day by day com- 
munism is becoming stronger and although 
the forces between right and left are still 
fairly evenly divided, France’s fate will 
not be decided until after the elections. 

Meanwhile, Secretary Hull has sent Jef- 
ferson Caffery, a career diplomat just re- 
turned from a successful mission to South 
America, to re-open the American Em- 
bassy in Paris. He, in all probability, 
working in close cooperation with Eisen- 
hower, will be able to maintain an excel- 
lent listening post for our State depart- 
ment. Caffery’s appointment and a White 
House hint last week indicate we are 
ready to recognize DeGaulle as a de facto 
government instead of just an authority. 

For DeGaulle the road ahead is rugged. 
If he can maintain his mental balance 
amidst the hidden booby traps of French 
politics, the bitter factional feuds of rival 
parties, he will emerge as one of the truly 
great leaders of world thought and action. 
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FDR on Food Outlook 


President Roosevelt forecast a rosy fu- 
ture for American agriculture last week 
when he wrote to WPB Chairman J. A. 
Krug advocating increased production of 
farm machinery, 

“With the restoration of foreign trade 
throughout the world, and the removal of 
many trade barriers, it is to be expected 
that this country will remain a substantial 
exporter of agricultural products,” the 
President wrote. 

In addition he said wartime experiences 
had demonstrated that “a fully employed 
America will consume food in quantities 
substantially in excess of the pre-war 
period.” 

The President recognized that there had 
been substantial increases in the produc- 
tion of many types of farm machinery 
during the past year but insisted it was 
necessary ‘to further assist the farmers 
along these lines during the “critical pro- 
duction period ahead.” 


Candy Goes to War 


- Soldiers’ sweet-teeth will cut into civil- 
ians’ candy supply during coming months. 
All candy makers producing more than 
10,000 boxes of 5¢ items a month, must 
now set aside half their output for the 
military. Producers of “moulded choco- 
late bars” are not affected by the order. 


Few Hands for Cotton 


War plant promises of higher pay and 
heavy military inductions have drained the 
South of cotton labor, jeopardizing the 
harvest of an 11.4 million-bale crop. 

Increases of from 50% to 100% in 
wages for planters, pickers and processors 
have done little to aid the cotton labor 
shortage estimated to be from 15% to 
50% below last year. 

Some places in Texas the shortage is so 
acute that fields, white with open bolls, 
are plowed under, sowed to winter wheat 
because of labor shortage. Appeals to city 
dwellers to help-the cotton harvest and 
“reduce their waistlines” have been made 
in some States. In Mississippi WMC cer- 
tified 1,500 prisoners of war for harvest 
hands. 

Typical of conditions is the plight of 
the Federal Compress & Warehouse Co. 
which operates 30 bailers in Arkansas. 
Their claim: They needed 2,700 workers. 
only 639 were available, but WLB denied 
them permission to hike wages to attract 
more laborers. 


No Canned Grapefruit 


Civilians will just have to close their 
eyes to spraying juice and dig into the 





fresh product if they want grapefruit this 
winter. For the third consecutive season 
only enough tin has been allocated to can 
grapefruit for military needs. On the other 
hand, War Food Administration says 26.5 
million cases of canned grapefruit and 
orange juices will be available for civilian 
consumption. 


Success Story 


Neighbors shook their heads dolefully 
a few years ago when C, L. Huxman, 
cashier of the Haskell County State bank, 
Sublette, Kan., paid $5,000 for an aban- 
doned 210-acre dust bowl farm. They 
Shook their heads again this year—in 
amazement. For Huxman’s “white ele- 
phant” farm produced a bumper wheat 
crop. It netted $6,600. 


Lettuce from the Sky 


Postwar likelihood of delivering perish- 
able foods by air to distant markets is 
emphasized by a recent survey which 
states that head lettuce can be flown from 
California to Detroit in 13 hours, sold for 
only s5¢ a+lb. more than the rail-borne 
product. 

A fleet of eight planes could deliver the 
equivalent of 734 refrigerator carloads to 
Detroit in a year, and the number of con- 
sumers willing to pay the additional cost 
for a fresher product would justify the 
use of air transport, the survey said. De- 
partment of Agriculture and Evans Trans- 
portation Research, Detroit, made the 
study. 


What has the size of California sardines 
got to do with the number of eggs your 
hens lay? And what connection can there 
be between the size of sardines and 
whether wind whips the Pacific along the 
California coast? Plenty, says Dr. L. A. 


is” 


Walford, of the Fish and Wildlife Service. 

Reason says Dr. Walford, is that the 
size of sardines is determined by the 
amount of food available. This food vol- 
ume is dependent on the winds churning 
the shallow waters of the Continental 
Shelf, water rich in nutrient salts and 
other minerals for microscopic plants and 
animal life. These in turn provide the 
food supply for sardines, or pilchards. 

About two-thirds of the average annual 
catch of these small fish, (one billion 
pounds) goes directly to mills where it is 
turned into meal and oil for chicken feed. 

Hence Dr. Walford’s conclusion: More 
wind; more water turned over; more food; 
bigger sardines; better chicken feed, and 
to get closer home, more eggs. 


Junior Turkeys 


A streamlined, small-bodied, ‘broad- 
breasted, quick-maturing turkey made its 
debut last week. Product of the New Jer- 
sey Experiment station, the Jersey Buff 
is produced to appeal to people who want 
a fresh killed fully developed turkey 
weighing from 15 to 18 lbs., instead of a 
20 to 25 pounder. 


Super-Normal Granary 


American farmers have overcome labor 
shortages and weather difficulties this year 
to produce the greatest amount of food in 
the nation’s history. 

With corn harvest already well under 
way, War Food Administrator Marvin 
Jones predicts, the harvest will total 
3,200,000,000 bushels, an all time high. 
This year’s estimated wheat crop of 1,108,- 
881,000 bushels, while 64 million bushels 
below estimates of a month ago, caused 
by the losses of spring wheat from exces- 
sive moisture, is still the greatest on rec- 
ord, says Jones. Bumper crops of other 
grains, fruit, commercial vegetables, pea- 
nuts and tree nuts appear in the making. 
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"THE BEST FOR UNCLE SAM'S FIGHTERS,” is the motto of Army Inspector Corp. R. V. 


Tierney, as he tests slab of bacon for freshness, quality. Women wrap others for shipment. 
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international Trade 


Echoes of the Smoot-Hawley (high pro- 
tective) tariff were heard in New York at 
the 31st National Foreign Trade Council 
session. There more than 1.400 delegates 
heard discussions of the U.S.A.’s postwar 
prosperity and trade opportunities. 

Coloring discussions were proposals for: 
(1) Import duties which will give foreign 
traders an opportunity to deal with Amer- 
ica on an equitable basis, (2) U.S. self- 
sufficiency independent of other nations’ 
economies, (3) establishment of world 
peace based on world trade. 

No grace was offered enemy countries, 
however, in any of these discussions? Mari- 
time Commission Chief Emory S. Land 
urged complete abolition of the German 
merchant marine, except on inland water- 
ways and for coastal trade. He would 
divide German foreign commerce thus: 
one-third to the United States, two-thirds 
among other maritime nations. 

George S. Messersmith, ambassador to 
Mexico, told the Council: “It is well for 
those merchants who are leaders in inter- 
national trade to fix their policies in har- 
mony with aims of the United Nations, 
which are to banish aggression and to dis- 
lodge the willing tools of aggressors from 
all participation in international affairs.” 
He termed cartels instruments of aggres- 
sion, warned that exporters’ payments will 
have to be almost wholly in goods. 


No Reconversion Unemployment 


Foresight is credited with preventing 
“reconversion unemployment” in Milwau- 
kee’s Imperial Knitting Co. mills. The 
firm began war production in 1942, only a 
short time ago returned to civilian output 
without its employes losing one day’s work. 

The firm produced knitted visor caps 
for the armed services but maintained 
some civilian production, accepted orders 
until a big backlog was built up. When 
its war contracts were terminated, the 
plant resumed civilian output immediately. 

The plant doubled its force during the 
war production era, has been forced to 
keep all workers on the job to fill a 
“bigger than ever” business. 


Agar from Carolina 


Most fishermen cuss seaweed as a net- 
fouling nuisance, but near Beaufort, N. C., 
one variety can be processed into agar and 
is basis for a new, prosperous industry. 

Agar, a vegetable gelatin, is used in 
drugs, candy, pastes, hair straighteners, 
beer, paint, dozens of other products. Be- 
fore Pearl Harbor, it was practically a 
monopoly of the Japanese. 

Researchers combed U. S. coasts for 
agar-yielding seaweed to pad out Califor- 


Chemists study a sheet of agar (right). 


nia’s agar industry, found an abundance 
of four-foot-high Gracilaria confervoides 
in the sounds and bays of Central Caro- 
lina. 

These days, fishermen often bring in 
more seaweed than shrimps, sell it to a 
processing plant at Beaufort.* first com- 
mercial agar factory on the Atlantic coast. 

Duke university’s Dr. Harold J. Humm 
says these “sea vegetables” can be culti- 
vated. Sprays tied to bricks and sunk 
grew ten times in volume in two weeks. 


Model Drug Store 


Commercial postwar planning is getting 
increased attention, with large industries 
preparing model stores to aid merchants’ 
modernization. Latest to offer such aid 
are Armstrong Cork Co. and Bristol- 
Myers Corp., both of whom have pro- 
duced model drug stores. 

Armstrong’s model, based on National 
Association of Retail Druggists’ research, 
makes the prescription department the 
focal point of the store, provides a room 
where customers may wait. 

Other new features are U-shaped dis- 
play shelves and counters, separate baby 
goods department, special cosmetic and 
feminine hygiene sections. 


$91,400,000 Market 


A potential $91,400,000 postwar mar- 
ket for consumer goods exists among 
28,000 members of the Dairymen’s League 
Co-operative Association, a survey re- 
vealed last week. Questionnaires listed 
electric refrigerators, stoves, furniture, 
radios among the more than 300 items to 
be purchased. The league operates in New 
York, western Pennsylvania, northern New 
Jersey. 


Package Ship for Lakes 


A new self-loading cargo carrier built 
especially for the package trade may make 
its appearance on the Great Lakes soon. It 
was designed by Leatham D. Smith, Stur- 
geon Bay, Wis., after virtually all the pre- 


WASHED SEAWEED goes to cooker (above). 
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war package carriers were taken out of 
service. 

The vessel would be 430 ft. long, have 
a 17-knot speed. Steel crates would en- 
case package cargoes stored in the hold. 
A traveling crane loads and unloads. Cost 
would be about $2 million. Plans are to 
build five of these ships to operate be- 
tween Milwaukee, Chicago and Buffalo. 

Smith says the crates and loading de- 
vice would save 96¢ a ton in handling. 


Georgia’s Work Program 


Georgia, long principally agricultural, 
expects to keep its industrial standing in 
the postwar era. Business men and civic 
leaders are working out a plan to help in- 
dustrialists buy up $109 milliom worth of 
federally-financed war properties. 

Example of what is planned: LeTour- 
neau Co., Atlanta, has been manufacturing 
steel structures to house Army families, 
could be turned into production of pre- 
fabricated houses. Woodworking plants, 
now making boxes, crates, tent poles, etc., 
for the Army could become furniture 
plants. Other war plants would be con- 
verted to production of insecticides, fungi- 
cides, paints, varnishes, dyes, plastics. 


Koroseal Soles 


No discoloring stains on floors, is one 
of the benefits claimed for a new shoe- 
soling made of Koroseal, ready for the 
market in January. Material is unaffected 
by oil, grease or water; B. F. Goodrich 
Co. says. Koroseal soles will be made in 
all colors, to match uppers and ornaments, 
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EXCITING AS THE RACE IN 


HERE was an expectant hush. 

Then, out of the darkness of this 
June night in 1908, flashed a scene of 
breath-taking action. 


A “‘Spectacular’’ sign had been 
erected on the old Wonderland Build- 
ing, to give Detroit its first glimpse of 
the Model “‘T’”’ Ford. 

“‘Watch the Fords go by!”’ the mes- 
sage read. And in the light and color 
of 2000 twinkling electric bulbs, a 
Ford touring car appeared to race 
along the Grosse Pointe shoreline. 
The wheels turned, scuffing up clouds 
of dust. The scenery shifted con- 
stantly. The veils of the women pas- 
sengers streamed in the breeze. The 


“BEN HUR’’! 


crowd in the square began to cheer. 
“It’s exciting as the race in ‘Ben 
Hur’,”’ said an onlooker. The news- 
papers thought.so, too. 


%? 


“Hour after hour,” wrote one re- 
porter, “the auto hurried, defied speed 
and natural laws alike, every instant 
seemingly on the verge of tipping into 
space down in the street below.” 


From that far-off day to this, peo- 
ple all over America have continued 
to “‘watch the Fords go by’’.. They 
have watched the total mount to 
1 million in 1915—to 15 million in 
1927—and on up to 30 million. 

They have seen these Ford cars 
and trucks shrink distances and help 


increase the productivity of the na- 
tion. They have seen them wipe out 
the traditional barriers between city 
and country, between mountain and 
plain, and help spread more uni- 
formly the advantages of American 
culture and opportunity. - 

One day, there will be new Ford, 
Mercury and Lincoln cars. Like their 
predecessors, they will benefit by the 
energetic skills and resourceful engi- 
neering which are a Ford trade-mark. 
They will be exceptionally comfort- 
able cars, reliable and economical . . . 
priced.within reach of the greatest 
number. But beyond that, their styling 
will be so advanced that it will be a per- 
fect match for their quality leadership. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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HE Liberty Pole that towers above the 

iron benches and bedraggled shrubbery 
of Union Square is a sardonic monument in 
a spot that has been the arena for political 
Bossism and Marxian revolution since 1870. 
Hedging it today are the symbols, past and 
future, of centralized political control, of 
collectivism and of the “proletariat rule” 
that the German born father of Commu- 
nism, Karl Marx, defined in 1867 ase“a dic- 
tatorship of the workers that will prepare 
the way for a society without special privi- 
leges.”’ 

East across Union Square rears the former 
headquarters of Tammany Hall, the organi- 
zation that founded New York City’s tradi- 
tion of Bossism when it threw political 
support to Aaron Burr 150 years ago, then 
set up American “standards” for political 
thievery during the regimes of the Tweed 
and Croker “rings.” Hunched beside the 
Tammany building (now owned by Local g1 
of the International Ladies Garment Work- 
ers’ Union) are the headquarters of the 
Communist Political Association and the 
publishing plant of The Daily Worker, offi- 
cial publication for the Communists in the 
USA. 

Tammany’s Spawn. West across the 
Square are the headquarters of the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America, and 
the union-owned Amalgamated Bank. Both 
union and bank, and to large extent the 
Communist Political Association and The 
Daily Worker, are a result of the labors of 
Sidney Hillman, national head of the CIO's 
Political Action Committee. All of them 
are spawn of Tammany Hall, born of the 
fear it engendered among New York City’s 
foreign-born during the years of the ghettos, 
the sweat-shops and panics. 

Union Square has been the roaring spot 
for Anarchists, Socialists, Wobblies, Bol- 
sheviks, Mensheviks and other European 
radicals since-the days New York City be- 
gan to grow north through the colonial 
“watering place” of Greenwich Village, and 
forced the Roosevelts, Goelets, Drews and 
other wealthy families to move their subur- 
ban homes to Long Island or the Westches- 
ter hills. Here Leon Trotsky, joint father 
of the Russian Revolution, walked and 
talked with other disciples of “world revolt” 
in the years before 1914. Here crowds 
growled at what The Daily Worker called 
the “murder” of Sacco and Vanzetti. Here 
the May Day parades of the Marxists and 
collectivists have been reviewed for a quar- 
ter century by a motley array of revolu- 
tionary agitators. 

Across and beneath Union Square each 
morning, afoot and by subway, pass the 
workers among New York’s foreign-born... 
men from all the lands of Europe and Eura- 
sia heading out from the ghettos of the 
Lower East Side, the tenements of Brook- 
lyn, the borax-furniture apartments of Rich- 
mond and the Jersey Shore inward bound 
toward the great beehives of fur, garment 


and clothing manufactories that lie north 
and south of the Square. 

The office windows of Earl Browder, of 
William Z. Foster, of Sidney Hillman look 
down on Union Square. From them today, 
echoing the bitterness and frustration that 
has welled up from a century of ghetto de- 
spair, the orders and ideology of “a dicta- 
torship of the workers” boom out to the 14 
regional offices and 200,000 trained haran- 
guers for the CIO Political Action Commit- 
tees, coast to coast. 

Murphy’s Memorial. All of this gives a 
doubly sardonic note to the Liberty Pole 
itself, and to the inscription at its base. For 
the pole, if you please, is a memorial to 
Charles Francis Murphy, the ‘‘sachem” who 
ruled Tammany Hall and New York politics 
from 1902 until 1924. The inscription at its 
base is a quotation from Thomas Jefferson: 
“How little my countrymen know what 
precious blessings they are in possession of 
and which no other people on earth enjoy.” 

The pole was erected in 1924, a few 
months after Murphy’s death. Its construc- 
tion marks the beginnings of the most vin- 
dictive political movement that has ever 
appeared on the American scene... a 
movement that was spawned in the huddled 
tenements and sweatshops of New York’s 
East Side, and nourished by Tammany itself 
in the feverish eagerness to retain control 
of the city and state governments. Out 
from the ghetto and into Union Square 
marched the voices of Tenement Despair. 
Look at them in 1924:— 

Robert F. Wagner, born in Nastatten, 
Germany, brought up in an East ro6th St. 
tenement, had won his spurs with Tam- 
many, was serving on the bench of the 
state’s Supreme Court while Tammany 
groomed him for the 1926 Senate race. 

Fiorello H. LaGuardia, son of an Italian 
bandmaster and a Sephardic Jewess from 
Venice, had been elected to Congress by a 
fusion of Single Taxers, Farm-Laborites 
and Socialists. LaGuardia had already 
struck up the friendship with Sidney Hill- 
man that was to bring him the appointment 
as consulting attorney for both Hillman and 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America during Thomas E. Dewey’s investi- 
gations into the bloody syndicate known as 
Murder, Inc. 

Felix Frankfurter, born in Vienna, Aus- 
tria, brought up in New York’s East Side, 
taught “government regulation of private 
business” as Byrne professor of Administra- 
tive Law at Harvard University. Behind 
him, already, lay a commendable career as 
chairman of Woodrow Wilson’s War Labor 
Policies Board during World War I, as Zion- 
ist representative at the Versailles peace 
conference and as a champion of labor legis- 
lation. He was one of the original stock- 
holders of the left-wing magazine, The New 
Republic. Out from his law classes moved 
scintillant pupils like Thomas Corcoran, 
Ben. Cohen and Adolf A. Berle, Jr. 
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Frances Perkins, daughter of a Worcese . 


ter, Mass., twine manufacturer, was a mem- 
ber of the New York State Industrial Board 
after a career of social work that had dipped 
her deep into the tenements surrounding 
Chicago’s Hull House and New York’s 
Henry Street Settlement. It was at Hull 
House that she first met Sidney Hillman, 
the young Russian cloth cutter. 

Harry Hopkins, son of an Iowa harness- 
maker, had been in the New York ghetto 
for 12 years, first as a director of the boys’ 
camp of Christadora House, a social project, 
then in various capacities with the New York 
Association for Improving the Condition of 
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NV orces- the Poor, the Community Service Society 
a mem- and similar groups. He would not meet 
| Board Franklin D. Roosevelt for another four years. 
dipped Earl Browder, son of a Kansas school- 
punding @ teacher, was assistant to William Z. Foster, 
York’s head of the Communist Party in the USA. 

at Hull # An active Socialist since he was 16, Brow- 
lillman, der had turned to Communism in his 21st 
year and helped Foster work out a trades’ 

larness- union rebellion within the American Feder- 
ghetto ation of Labor. He resisted the draft during 

ie boys’ World War I, served time in jail then, at 
project, the first opportunity, headed for Moscow. 
w York There, he became a confidant of Lenin and 
ition of Trotsky and there, for the first time, he met 
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Sidney Hillman who had come to the capital 
of the USSR as a delegate from his union. 
Browder and Hillman between them worked 
up a scheme for the Russian-American In- 
dustrial Corp. that would subscribe $2,000,- 
ooo worth of stock among USA union mem- 
bers to found a clothing industry in the 
USSR. Lenin gave his blessing to the idea. 
The plan failed. The USSR was forced to 
make good the losses. In 1924, Browder 
and Hillman were still picking up the pieces. 

Samuel Irving Rosenman, a graduate 
from Columbia University in 1915, was serv- 
ing as a member of the New York state 
Legislature and was active in philanthropic 
work on the lower East Side. His talents in 
social law and his bitter wit would bring 
him into close contact with Franklin D. 
Roosevelt during the next five years, and 
finally result in his appointment as counsel 
to Gov. Roosevelt in 1929. 

Louis (Buchalter) Lepke, one of the 
thousands of the ghetto’s young mobsters, 
was working as a “strong arm man” and 
“fixer” on the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers’ payroll. ; 

“Dutch” (Flegenheimer) SchulJtz was 
working up a beer racket throughout the 
Bronx and, within a year, would be ap- 
pointed a Deputy Sheriff of Bronx County 
by Sheriff Edward J. Flynn. Dutch Schultz 
would go on to a mobster’s death in a New 
Jersey saloon. Flynn would rise through 
Tammany ranks to become political boss 
himself in the populous Bronx, and to be 
named chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee. 

Sidney Hillman, born in Zagare, Lithu- 
ania as the son of Schmuel and Judith Gil- 
man, was rapidly drawing the Greater 
New York clothing trade under the control 
of the union he headed. One of the thou- 
sands of youngsters arrested by the Czar’s 
military police following the Russian Revo- 
lution of 1905-06, Schmuel Gilman spent 
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several months in a Zagare jail then headed 
for England. He came to the USA in 1907 
as a political refugee, headed for Chicago 
and soon became an apprentice cutter for 


Hart Schaffner & Marx. In 1910, Gilman 


(by now, Hillman) displayed his leadership 
during the violent strike at the Hart Shaff- 
ner & Marx plant. Here he made his first 
contacts with IWW organizers. The strike 
won, he came on to New York and became 
a union organizer. It was here, at the Henry 
Street Settlement founded by Jacob Schiff, 
grandfather of the present owner of the 
New York Post, that Hillman renewed his 
friendship with Frances Perkins. Hillman 
was elected president of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America when the 
union was formed by a group of delegates 
who walked out of the AFL United Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union convention at Nash- 
ville, Tenn. in 1914. The young leader ad- 
roitly “played the field” in later years. 

He sent William Z. Foster to Moscow 
to represent the union at the worldwide 
conventions of the Third International. 
He made contact with Felix Frankfurter 
who; in turn, introduced him to the aspiring 
young politician, Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
He crossed the trail of Harry Hopkins, 
Samuel Rosenman and the scholarly social- 
ite Francis J. Biddle, scion of the wealthy 
Philadelphia family, who had already begun 
to dabble in “social reform.” 

This, then, was the stage when the Lfb> 
erty Pole memorial to Charles Francis Mur- 
phy was erected in 1924. The big players 
were already in the wings, and some of the 
parts were in rehearsal. Two years before, 
at the national convention of his union, Sid- 
ney Hillman had proposed a resolution 
which read “Resolved that the General Ex- 
ecutive Board shall stand instructed to make 
a careful investigation of the question of 
political action... .” 

There was a long hard road ahead for 
Sidney Hillman. There would be angry 
roars across Union Square. There would be 
much splashing of money and of blood. 
There would be check and counter-check 
with all the motley forces of ghetto-despair, 
of power politics and social reform. But the 
march was on. The day would come. 


(Continued next week) 
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Democracy or Else 


Forebodings of revolution among bot- 
tom-dog West Indies natives, stirred by the 
worldwide swing to the left (PATHFINDER, 
Sept. 25) are needling British, Dutch and 
American officials to liberalize local rule, 
push democracy, social betterment. 

Official admission Caribbean conditions 
are bad popped out in a speech last week 
by Charles W. Taussig, chairman U. S. 
section Anglo-American Caribbean com- 
mission, before the Foreign Policy Associ- 
ation in N.Y.C. “The majority of inhab- 
itants of European colonies in the Carib- 
bean, and of our own U. S. possessions, 
are under-privileged.” Taussig said, “Many 
are dissatisfied with their political status.” 

But Taussig stressed improvements 
which officials hope will beat revolution 
to the punch: (1) Native representation 
on the Anglo-American Commission to 
tackle post war health, transportation, 
communication problems; (2) Senate ap- 
proval of a locally elected governor for 
Puerto Rico; (3) liberalized voting laws 
for British Guiana, Jamaica, Trinidad; 
(4) Queen Wilhelmina’s promise Holland 
will call a constitutional reconstruction 
conference for Surinam and Curacao, with 
natives invited. 


Havana Holiday 


Flags, flowers, and vivas from fiesta- 
decked Havana crowds ushered colorful 
62-year old bachelor physician and profes- 
sor, Dr. Ramon Grau San Martin; into 
Cuba’s presidential chair. For the’ first 
time in her 42-year history, Cuba’s admin- 
istration was legally, peacefully changed. 

President Grau’s first message stressed 
Cuba’s plans to cooperate in the Florida- 
Cuba-West Indies-Mexico ferry and high- 
way link. 


INAUGURAL HANDSHAKE by retiring Cuban President Batista (right) pleased successor, Grau. 
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Busy Left Hand 


Thrusting a left hand across the border, 
Saskatchewan’s radical Canadian Cooper- 
ative Federation party, “socialism’s beach- 
head in Canada,” angled, last week, for 
U. S. alliances. 

“North Dakota might well form a 
bridge-head of socialism from Canada to 
the South,” said Dr. Carlysle King, CCF 
vice president. Besides North Dakota’s Non 
Partisan Leaguers, Wisconsin’s La Follette 
Progressives and- Minnesota’s Farmer- 
Laborites stress agrarian liberalism that 
also encourages CCF. 

Meanwhile CCF, backed by 47 of 
the 52 members of Saskatchewan’s parlia- 
ment, pushed laws to: (1) Repudiate 50% 
of the principal and all the interest on a 
$17,000,000 seed grain debt incurred dur- 
ing the 1938 drought; (2) tax dividends 
on out-of-province investment; (3) forbid 
foreclosure of farm mortgages within one 
year after a crop failure; (4) cut interest 
on public debt from 6% to 3%; (5) so- 
cialize “all possible public utilities” in- 
cluding busses, street cars, milk routes, 
power companies. 

Canadian private business is up in arms 
at this move to set up a $750,000 farm 
machinery factory at Winnipeg ‘to manu- 
facture implements at cost.” The Parlia- 
ment, at Ottawa, has rejected the proposal 
to have the national government take over 
half the 1938 seed debt, while banks 
warned of a “sit down strike of private 
capital,” which would mean no credit for 
Saskatchewan. 


Finale for Castillo 


End of the rags-to-riches road came to 
Dr. Ramon S. Castillo when Argentina’s 
former president died in Buenos Aiires. 
Son of a poor family he rose to the presi- 
dency in June 1942, committed his coun- 
try to an isolationist policy that alienated 
sister nations and USA, finally was ousted 
in a revolutionary coup in June 1943. 
Since then he had lived quietly in Buenos 
Aires, observant but silent. 
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Section of the wampum belt presented to William Penn. It is 
now in the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, in Philadelphia. 


When William Penn made his traditional treaty 
with the Indians in 1682, they gave him a wampum 


belt, part of which is shown above. 


The crude figures worked in beads show an Indian 
and a Quaker, their hands clasped in friendship, 
standing side by side. 


Voltaire said that this was the only treaty with the 
Indians that was not sworn to and never broken. 
Perhaps that was because it was based on mutual 


friendship and respect for the rights of others. 


In his Indjan Treaties, as in all his works, William 
Penn practiced true democracy, fair dealing and 


honesty. On these simple virtues, the peace and 





prosperity of his colony were founded. Not only the 
Quakers, but men of many nations and many creeds 
found religious and civil freedom in the province 


of Pennsylvania. 


Today, on the three hundredth anniversary of Penn’s 
birth, the insurance company which proudly bears 
his name pays humble tribute to “the great Friend.” 


THE WILLIAM PENN TERCENTENARY 
1644-1944 


In commemoration of The William Penn Tercentenary, we have 
published an illustrated brochure entitled, “Your Friend, William 
Penn.” Write for your free copy'to Dept. P, The Penn Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa.— or 
telephone your local Penn Mutual Underwriter. 


THE PEN N MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FOUNDED AT PHILADELPHIA IN 1847 
AND NAMED IN HONOR OF WILLIAM PENN 





























FALSE TEETH 


WEARERS 
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How YOU can Avoid 
The Danger of 


DENTURE 
BREATH 


AKE CARE, Mister! Whispering is as 

offensive as shouting if you have... 
Denture Breath. Avoid offending in this 
way. Don’t trust brushing and scrubbing 
with ordinary cleansers that may scratch 
plate material. Such scratches help food 
particles and film to collect faster, cling 
tighter, causing offensive Denture Breath. 








What's more... your plate material is 60 
times softer than natural teeth, and brush- 
ing with ordinary tooth pastes, tooth pow- 
ders or soaps, often wears down the delicate 
fitting ridges designed to hold your plate in 
place. With worn-down ridges, of course, 
your plate loosens. There’s no brushing— 
no danger with Polident—and soaking is 
sO easy, so sure. 





Later— Now he’s one of the delighted mil- 
lions who have found Polident the new, 
easy way to keep dental plates and bridges 
sparkling clean, odor-free. Play safe—use 
Polident every day to help maintain the 
original natural appearance of. your dental 
plate. Costs less than 1¢ a day. All drug 
counters, 30¢ and 60¢. 


4% POLIDENT#+ 


TO KEEP PLATES AND BRIDGES 
CLEAN... AND ODOR-FREE! 
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Cheaper Television Lens 


Previews of television, X-ray improve- 
ments and other electronic wonders were 
released by scientists at the National Elec- 
tronics Conference in Chicago. 

A plastic lens to cut postwar mass pro- 
duction costs of television was shown by 
Drs. I. G. Maloff and D. W. Epstein of 
RCA laboratories, who predicted it will 
save millions of dollars. by eliminating 
costly grinding of glass lenses. 

Another RCA researcher urged use of 
radio relays, with stations every 40 miles, 
for television networks. But Frank A. 
Crown, transmission engineer for Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co., revealed 
his company is going ahead with plans for 
wire service by co-axial cables, with an 
East Coast-Chicago chain due for com- 
pletion in 1947, and a coast-to-coast hook- 
up by 1950. 

General Electric’s Dr. Ernest E. Charl- 
ton announced perfection of a 2,000,000- 
volt mobile X-ray machine which takes 
pictures through a foot of steel, and works 
77 times as fast as previously-used, 1,000,- 
ooo-volt outfits. “As a result of war,” said 
Charlton’s co-worker, Dr. William C. 
White, “many electronic devices have de- 
veloped from the idea stage to actual use 
in months, where years might have elapsed 
in peacetime.” 


Bright Alloy Plate 


Rust and friction—deadliest enemies 
of war machines’ delicate electric instru- 
ments—have unconditionally surrendered 
to a three-metal plating process revealed 
last week by George W. Jernstedt, West- 
inghouse researcher. 

The new process, called bright alloy 
plate, answers a riddle that has stumped 
electro-chemists since the 19th century— 
how to coat a metal object with a thin, 
uniform mixture of three other metals. 

Copper, zinc and tin are bright alloy 


(left) tests solution. 


Researcher George Jernstedt (right) bathes 
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plate’s three main ingredients. Together 
they form a long-wearing, rustproof, non- 
magnetic coating. By Jernstedt’s process, 
perfected after two years of research, the 
triple alloy can be electrolytically depos- 
ited on any size or shape metal object to 
controllable thicknesses. The plate can be 
so fine that 300 coatings would equal the 
thickness of a human hair. 

“To get this result,” says Jernstedt, 
“we had to make 3,000 separate tests.” 

Peacetime uses of bright alloy plate will 
include refrigerator trays, office machines, 
and works of clocks. 


Asparagus wastes may replace corn 
steep liquor for large-scale culture and ex- 
traction of penicillin. The Flotill Prod- 
ucts Co., Stockton, Calif., is making com- 
mercial tests, after successful studies. 


Japanese Tumbler 


Ambitious bombardiers and bluejackets 
who want to sink Japan by themselves had 
better hurry or nature may beat them to 
it. Dr. Chase Salmon Osborne, former 
govérnor of Michigan, says: 

“Japan is due to disappear because it 
is on the edge of a caving, unstable trough 
in the adjacent sea. . . . No one can tell 
the day or hour... it may be within a 
decade or half a century, but it is coming.” 

Dr. Osborne’s prediction is based on a 
theory the earth’s axis is tipping a mile 
farther each year, and will turn complete- 
ly over in 24,000 years; that this planetary 
somersault causes shifting of continents, 
earthquakes, volcanic eruptions, 

Some scientists who disagree with Dr. 
Osborne’s topsy-turvy earth concede that 
North and South America are floating 
westward, that land masses are slipping 
into the sea. 


Beet Top Chemistry 


Sugar beet tops now either left in the 
field to rot or fed to cattle, may yield 
industrial chemicals like ethyl and butyl 
alcohol, acetone, lactic and citric acid. 
butylene glycol, said Dr. M. N. Mickelson 
University of Michigan Medical school. 





« 
Westinghouse Photos 


"MILK SHAKE” PRECEDES “BATH” in a new triple-alloy electro-plating. Miniature soda 


metal strips. 














WHY— HERE IT Is? 





In Farm JouRNAL, American farm women have at their fingertips information that influences their 
purchasing. Cosmetics, clothing, fashions, home labor-saving appliances, furnishings—these and 
more they look for—learn about in Farm JOURNAL advertising pages. And farm men, too, rely on 
this largest of all rural magazines to keep them aware of the new and the good in implements, 


equipment and supplies. 


Farm JOURNAL goes to 2,500,000 prosperous farm families. It affects the buying decisions of 
10,000,000 consumers. It keeps folks who sell to farmers up-to-date on what things to stock to 


please their rural customers. 


FARM JOURNAL © faneswiz 
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Reap “Long Range” 
Dividends . . . 


You get guaranteed income with 
absolute safety from your invest- 
ment gift to this world-wide or- 
ganization. Through “long range” 
perpetuation of Christian service, 
these “Bonds of Blessing” bring 
PLUS dividends in changed lives 
that may accrue to the farthest 
generation. 


A Salvation Army 
INCOME GIFT CONTRACT 


Mail coupon to learn how you can 
become a “‘long range’’ sharehold- 
er in the expanding work of this 
organization with: 
* Guaranteed Safety; regular 
income as long as you live 


* Highest earnings—up to 8% 
or more depending on age 

* Saving in taxes — worry and 
legal complications avoided 


For Full Particulars 
Mail Coupon NOW 


THE SALVATION ARMY 


Territorial Secretary, Extension Dept. W P-104 
719 N. State St., Chicago, Illinois 


Please send full information on Salvation 
Army Income Gift Contract (Annuity). 
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“Love worketh no ill to his neighbor: 
therefore love is the fulfilling of the 
law.”—Romans 13 : 10 


Postwar Preaching 


Out of the horror of war, religion has 
swelled to a new peak of importance. 
From the Pacific, from Italy, England, 
France, come repeated examples of what 
the comfort of prayer, the faith in God, 
the popularity of chaplains have meant to 
American soldiers. 

To questions of churchmen at home 
concerning (1) what makes some chap- 
lains exceptionally popular and (2) how 
can the church in peacetime keep alive 
this new found interest in religion, Gill 
Robb Wilson supplied some answers in a 
letter to a New York newspaper and dis- 
tributed by National Lutheran Council. 

Said Wilson: Most chaplains are “regu- 
lar guys,” sharing dangers and hardships 
with the men; some play poker, shoot dice 
with the men and if they can’t lose to 
them, they use their winnings to buy 
cigarettes and little extra comforts for 
the troops. This all adds up to morale.” 

His advice to preachers: “Stop preach- 
ing and start briefing. These lads have all 
been in Gethsemane. More than once 
they have had to walk on the water to 
cast out demons of fear. If religion con- 
cerns only abstinence from golf on Sun- 
day or a Saturday night poker game or 
the impractical business of lying down in 
front of Hitler because you don’t believe 
in fighting, the boys aren’t interested.” 


Sermon Marathon 


Reminiscent of the years of Jacob’s 
labors, the Rev. Dr. Ernest R. Palen of 
New York plans a seven-year sermon 
series to win over faithful, better-informed 
church membets. 

Pastor of the Middle Collegiate Re- 
formed church, Dr. Palen will “touch on 
every book in the Bible from Genesis to 
Revelation.” Those who stick by for the 
84 months, he told his congregation, “will 
know how to use the Bible to meet daily 
problems in life, temptation, worry, fears, 
trials, family troubles.” 

“We shall come to think of the Bible,” 
he said, “as the only basis for the kind 
of world in which we want to live. We 
shall use it as a guide to keeping ‘on the 
beam’ of Godlike, Christianlike living.” 


Gypsy Smith Returns ° 


Gypsy Smith, fresh, erect and forceful 
at 84 years, last week showed Chicago 
“sinners” the way back to “old-fashioned 
religion.” 

News of Gypsy’s farewell swing around 
the country before returning to his native 
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England meant little to the younger gen- 
eration. But to thousands of oldsters it 
recalled the episode-filled life of one of 
the most colorful evangelists ever to hit 
the sawdust trail. 

In his day, Gypsy scoured great cities 
like a religious Pied Piper. Down “red 
light” districts, along boulevards. he 
marched with his followers in a torch-light 
parade that sang its way to the mass meet- 
ing where Gypsy’s sermon often sent 
Satan a-reel. 

Those were the good old days at the 
turn of the century. But to Gypsy the 
need for gospel crusading is just as great 
today. ‘Throughout the country,” he told 
Chicago newsmen, “I’ve found disappoint- 
ment among church-goers. They’re not get- 
ting the real old-fashioned religion, and 
that’s what they want. That’s what I give 
them. I’m not a magician—not a quack— 
I simply tell them what the New Testa- 
ment teaches.” 


Lutheran Coffer Overflows 


With three months of their campaign 
still to go, U.S. Lutherans last week had 
over-subscribed their World Action goal 
of $1,315,000 for 1944 by nearly $100,000. 

Eight Lutheran bodies affiliated with 
the Council have contributed more than 
97% of the amount in cash. 


Musical Missionary 


With short training, high school and 
college cheer leaders would make fine 
church song directors, in the opinion of 
Homer Rodeheaver, who led songs for the 
late Evangelist Billy Sunday. 

Director of school for song leaders at 
the Winona Bible conference, Winona 


Lake, Ind., Rodeheaver is strong for gos- 
pel music in churches today, predicts a 
revival of religion around the world if 
there were just enough people to sing 
“with a spirit of understanding.” 





Homer 
singers. 


DEVELOPER of musical talent is 
Rodeheaver, who trains church 
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Three Little Sisters—This is the 
kind of picture you go to see when you 
have nothing else to do. It’s a story of 
three laundry workers who, in letters to 
soldiers, talk about their manor house. On 
leave, the soldiers visit them, which starts 
all the trouble. Mary Lee, Ruth Terry, 
Cheryl Walker (all good lookers) are the 
sisters. (Republic) 





Mlle, Fifi—After lending her talents, 
and she has many, to a series of thriller 
chillers along the comeback trail, pouty 
little Simone Simon at last has been given 





SIMONE ESCAPES from the thriller chillers. 


something she can get her teeth in. Two 
of De Maupassant’s great stories, Mlle. 
Fifi and Tallow Ball, were combined to 
show French resistance. (RKO-Radio) 





Greenwich Village—It took Holly- 
wood a long time to get around to record- 
ing goings-on in New York’s famed Bo- 
hemian center (it isn’t very Bohemian any 
more, though). But here it is, and in 
technicolor, and you'll probably enjoy it. 
It has laughs, music, and everything which 
make up those lavish Hollywood musicals. 
With Don Ameche, Carmen Miranda, 
William Bendix and a score more. (20th 
Century-Fox) 





Song of the Open Road—Another 
musical. Introduces Jane Powell, whom 
you’ve heard on the radio. W. C. Fields 
is around, too, which meang plenty of good 
deep-rooted laughs. Edgar Bergen and 
Charlie McCarthy (Jane’s sponsors) try 
to help out a weak plot. (Universal) 





To Have and Have Not—Basic 
Story was taken from Ernest Heming- 
way’s tale. Noteworthy is first screen ap- 
pearance of former model Lauren Bacall 
(pronounced Bock-awl). (Warner Bros.) 
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THIS 1S NOT A ‘MIRACLE-PERFORMING PIPE... 
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CONDENSING CHAMBER 
traps and holds bitter 
jvices and sediment 


UNBREAKABLE 
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MOUTHPIECE TUBE 
prevents backflow 
of moistore 












BOWL GUARD 
keeps shank and 
bowl dry 


CHAMBER GUARD 
bars tobacco 
fragments from bit 





Royalton Crown has 


no mystic yadgets—no secret elements to make a poor tobacco taste 


wondrously fragrant... But it 


does have SIX 


PATENTED FEATURES 


that make it the only pipe of its kind—a pipe that STAYS EVERLAST 


INGLY DRY.. 


. Condensing well traps bitter slugs and impurities, assur- 
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thorough and speedy cleaning. 
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IRRITATION 


Due to: dry eczema, chaf- 
ing, minor rectal discom- 
fort, or similar conditions, 
externally caused. 


Try the gentle Resinol 

way to joyful relief. Feel 

~ ul it soothe itchy stinging, 
oun ease desireto scratch, and 
stores. hasten lingering comfort. = 


RESINOL 
STOP 
RADIO 
STATIC 


The ALL WAVE radio filter is guaranteed to help you 
get perfect radio reception. Eliminates all hums, clicks, 
crackles, etc., caused by electric razors, vacuum cleaners, 
motors and other electrical appliances. The ALL WAVE 
is a scientific and compact radio filter that can be used 
on any make electric radio. To connect, just put your 
radio plug thru the ALL WAVE's slotted opening and 
into any wall outlet. 15 DAY FREE TRIAL. Sent 
C.O.D. tor $1.50 plus postage. Cash orders sent post- 
paid. Rush order—supply limited. Vogue Eliminator 
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Qualify for Certified Grapho-Analyet Degree. 
Earn up to $100 weekly. up to $1 hourly spare 
time, in new uncrowded profession. ... Graduates 
in employment and credit fields, police depart- 
mente, courte. and in private practice as Personal 
Problem and Vocational Counselors. . . . 3,000 


7 lesson and illustrated Grapho-Analyst 


7m 10), Bile Tul mes 


ADDRESS A.1.G.A., IN 





American Studios personalized Pho- 
to Xmas Cards, made from your 
own snapshots, are distinctive, in- 
expe —- They are made from your 
own favorite negative showing the 
subject you like best—your home, 
family, pets, ete. (If you do not 
have negative, send snapshot, pic- 
ture or print but include 25c addi- 
tional.) We have a wide selection of 
gorgeous quality cards. Baff or 
White, deckled-edge or plain All 
have beautiful Crystaline finish and 
plate-sunk borders. Six for 40¢; 12 
for 60c, 25 for $1.00; 50 for $2.00! 
Beautiful matching envelopes 
FREE! Order NOW. Or for sam- 
ple with FREE envelope send nega- 
tive and only 56 (or snapshot and 
25c) TODAY! Supply limited. 
SOLDIERS! SAILORS! MARINES! Your family 
sweetheart, friends, and relatives will want your picture 
on a Xmas Card. Order NOW! 


AMERICAN STUDIOS, Dept. 248 La Crosse, Wis, 


FALSE TEETH 


That Loosen 
Need Not Embarrass 


Many wearers of false teeth have suffered real 
embarrassment because their plate dropped, 
slipped or wabbled at just the wrong time. Do 
not live in fear of this rer 7 ning to you. Just 

sprinkle a little FASTEE the alkaline ‘non- 
acid) powder, on your - hg Holds false teeth 
more firmly, so they feel more comfortable. 
Does not sour. Checks ‘‘plate odor’ (denture 
breath). Get FASTEETH at any drug store 


EXVELOPES 


ANALYZE HANDWRITING ANY BOOK IN PRINT! 


We pay postag 
Standard authors, new books, popular cai. 
tions, fiction, reference, medical, mechan- 
ical, children’s books, etc.—ell at guaran- 
teed savings. Send card now for Clarkson's 
1945 Catalog. 

Write for our great illustrated 

A rt 


book catalog course in 


Delivered at your door 





literature The buying guide of 300,000 
book lovers. The answer to your Christmas 
gift problem FREE if you write OW 
TODAY! 

CLARKSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Dept. PA4, 


1253 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, ti. 





BE PREPARED FOR 


SICKNESS or ACCIDENT 


THIS 
PITALIZATION 
COVERS 


HO 
PLAN 


BOTH 





POR SICKNESS OR ACCIDENT 
Hospital Expenses paid, upte. . . . $540.00 
FOR ACCIDENT 


Doctor Expense paid, upte.. . . . . $135.00 
Less of Wages reimbursed, upte. . . $300.00 
LessofiifebyAccidenst . . ... $1000.00 


WAR COVERAGE AND EXTRA BENEFITS 
Childbirth Expense paid, upte . . . - $60.00 


You know how easy it is to run into debt when 
sickness or accident hit. Under the Family Mu- 
tual Plan, you'll be able to pay your hospital 
bills, and in case of accident, doctor expenses, 
and you'll be reimbursed for loss of time from 
work. No matter where you live, your licy 
admits you to o-_ hospital in the United States 
or Canada. In the hospital you may have the 
care of your family doctor. Simply present your 
Family Mutual card at the time of admittance, 


MAIL COUPON TODAY + No Agent Will Bother You 












Family Mutual Life Insurance Ce. PF-26 
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THIS BEAUTIFUL NEW 


SERVICE FLAG 
SHINES Sux! 


NIGHT « 


Here is the most thrilling Service 

of alla ua, colorful 
flag byday, and ashining, glowing 
flag by night! Folks who pass your 
homeon the darkest night can see 
the star shine and 


listen to tell 
the world that your 










ved one is in 
the service of his country! Made 
of fine quality Celanese, in rich 
red, white and blue colors, with a 
Germoous golden fringe, and 


tw: cord for Z- 
SEND NO MONEY 


Just your e and address to- 
lay — @ postcard will do, em you want one, two 
three or more stars. Pay postman correct amount as listed 
above, plus when flag is delivered. Or save mone; 
by sending price of flag wanted with your order and we'll 


all postage. If you are not delighted, return flag in 
Plays and your money be refunded. Rush order today! 


GLOW-FLAGSCO. oi?) “at3i"sten sa 


WANT a permanent business 
Bre fession of your own? 

hen become a foot correc- 
tionist. Earnings of men and 
women in this greatly needed 


rofession run as high as $50-$100 weekly. after a 
lew weeks home training. Easy terms. Not medical 
or chiropody. No further capital necessary. No 
goods to buy. 49th year. Write for Free Booklet. 


Stephenson System of Foot Correction 19 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 


WATCHES WANTED 


— Broken or Usable — 


All kinds, even Ingersolls. Highest prices paid for jewelry 
rings, spectacles, alarm clocks, razors, cigarette lighters, 
gold teeth, etc. Cash mailed promptly. 


Lowe's, Dept. P, Holland Bidg.. St. Louis 1, Mo. 


INVENTORS 


Delays are dangerous—Secure patent protection now. 
Get new FREE booklet, “Protect, Finance and Sell 
Your Invention." No charge for preliminary information. 
McMORROW & BERMAN, Registered Patent Attorneys, 
1025 Albee Bullding, Washington 5, DO. C. 
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Health 


New Surgical Techniques 


Europe surrendered the world’s surgical 
center to America with announcement the 
International College of Surgeons will 
move its headquarters from Geneva, 
Switzerland, to a new “Temple of Medi- 
cine and Surgery” in New York City. 

Meanwhile, in Philadelphia, communi- 
ques describing dramatic advances on far- 
flung surgical research fronts were read 
to more than 1,000 delegates from the 
USA, Canada, Central and South America, 
and 14 foreign countries at the Interna- 
tional College’s U.S. chapter meeting. 

Heading the advances was a new treat- 
ment for polio victims. Developed at 
California Institute of Technology, it “re- 
stores muscular powers and enables many 
patients to leave the hospital within five 
days after the operation,” according to 
one of its originators, Lt. Com. H. E. 
Billig, Jr. The new polio treatment sepa- 
rates muscle fibers and “prunes” motor 
nerves, to re-invigorate them. 

Other surgical researchers reported new 
methods of healing broken bones; refrig- 
eration for anesthesia in amputations; and 
improved treatments for stomach ulcers. 

The bone fracture treatment, developed 
by Dr. Roger Anderson of Seattle man- 
ages fractures so patients can nteve around 
almost immediately. Refrigeration, as 
used by Drs. Lyman W. Crossman and 
Frederick M. Allen of New York, has cut 
death rates in amputations, especially on 
patients too old or run down to take 
other anesthetics. Dr. E. J. Carnazzo, 
Omaha, said his new surgical treatment of 
stomach ulcers allows patients to return to 


| work five or six weeks after the opera- 


tion, and resume normal diets even sooner. 


Health Care for All 


No matter where he lives or how little 
he can pay, every American would get 
A-to-Z medical service under a program 


| adopted by the American Public Health 


association. Plan stems from a report by 
Dr. Joseph W. Mountin of the U.S. Pub- 
lic Health Service: “Chiefly because 
people can’t pay the cost, or because serv- 
ices aren’t available, much of the popu- 
lation now receives inadequate medical 
care.” 

To bring doctors, dentists, hospital care, 
prescribed medicines, and appliances to 
people who aren’t getting them now, the 
association endorsed: (1) A ten-year plan 
for comprehensive service throughout the 


| country; (2) financing according to abil- 


ity to pay, with the Federal government 
equalizing costs among the states; (3) 
major administration by public health 
agencies; (4) a construction program for 
new hospitals and health centers; (5) co- 
ordination of national, state, and local 
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health agencies; (6) professional and 
financial tewards for graduate study and 
rural practice; (7) education and train- 
ing of administrative personnel; (8) in- 
creased funds for public health work. 


Yellow Cancer-Killer 


Cancer-fighters have found a _ yellow 
chemical that kills mouse cancer cells in 
test tubes. But nobody has yet found 
what the yellow chemical is. 

“It’s probably either lecithin’ or 
lithium,” says Dr. Margaret Reed Lewis 
of the Carnegie Institution. Lecithin is 
an animal substance—found in egg yolk, 
soy beans, human nerve tissues. Lithium 
is a mineral—lightest of metals. 

Whatever it is, the yellow chemical was 
first found as an impurity in penicillin. 
Ivor Cornman—now an Army corporal— 
and Dr. George O. Gey of Johns Hopkins 
Medical school discovered that though 
highly purified penicillin salts don’t affect 
cancer cells. less purified, yellow sodium 
salt of penicillin kills the cancer cells in 
mice, leaves normal cells unharmed. 

Isolating the mysterious yellow cancer- 
killer is Dr. Lewis’ next job. 


New Legs for Old 


Day may come when a new leg or arm 
can be grown where one has been lost. 
Science is working on that theory, Dr. 
Oscar E. Schotte, Amherst college biolo- 
gist, said in relating experiments in em- 
bryology showing no organism “rests” as 
long as it has life. 

Said he: “Tissue culture experiments 
have taught us the new consoling fact that 
our tissues have what it takes to live for- 
ever, that they are potentially immortal. 


Many years of research will have to be~ 


spent until we reach a full understanding 
of normal regeneration.” 
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Acme 


ESTHER TAKEI, AMERICAN-JAP, studies at 


Pasadena College. Western defense com- 
mand said OK despite protest of George L. 
Kelley and his excited "Ban the Japs" group. 


Refugee Schooling 


Life for the 982 European, refugees at 
Fort Ontario, Oswego, N. Y.. has been a 
series of surprises since they arrived last 
July. Biggest surprise of all came, how- 
ever, when the Oswego board of education 
asked the Army to let 175 children in the 
camp attend the city’s public schools. 

Original plan was to keep the refugees 
behind wire fences at the camp. But 
school officials became concerned over the 
children’s education, decided to do some- 
thing about it. Prompting them were tests 
which showed the children, representing 
18 nationalities, were of high intelligence. 

Army authorities readily consented to 
the Oswego proposal, now permit the chil- 
dren to go into the city on school days. 
Most knew or readily picked up some Eng- 
lish, in which language they are taught. 
No reports of trouble between them and 
other children have been heard. For 
smaller children a kindergarten is oper- 
ated at the camp. 


Light on Reading 


Right reading habits can be taught 
young children by projecting a page of 
text on a screen at low illumination, then 
brightly lighting one word at a time in 
proper reading rhythm. This method, says 
Dr. Ullin W. Leavell, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, focuses attention. 


Aids for Teachers 


Teacher’s Kit of Aviation Materials for 
Intermediate Grades. By W. A. Wheatley. 
44 United Air Lines Transport Corp., 
Municipal Airport, Chicago, School and 
College Service Publication division. Avia- 
tion data with teaching aids. 
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paw BEN- -Gay QUICK 


@ Ben-Gay acts fast to relieve cold symptoms. Ask your doctor 
about those famous pain-relieving agents, methyl salicylate 
and menthol. Ben-Gay contains up to 214 times more of these 
ingredicnts than five other widely offered rub-ins. Mild Ben-Gay 
was especially developed for children’s delicate skin. 


Ben-Gay— THE ORIGINAL ANALGESIQUE BAUME 


For PAIN | 


DUE TO 


Also 


INSTEAD OF 23 


Turvey, poultry raiser in the far 





Mrs. Wm. 


| north state of Wastinetcn' tells an interesting story 


of increased egg production. She says: 

‘Il have 178 chickens. In November, their ap- 
pearance was poor, and I was getting 19 to 23 eggs 
aday. I started giving Don Sung in their feed. Now, 
in December, | am getting 130 eggs a day, and my 
flock is livelier and looks much better. Surprised 
isn't the word —I'm really amazed at the change 
in Sr flock.’ 

Will you do as well? We don't know. But we do 
know that you mustn't expect eggs from hens that 
are weak. under-vitalized and lazy. When flocks are 
deficient in iron, calcium, manganese and other ele- 


| ments which laying hens require and which are 
| necessary to pep-up egg production, Don Sung 





supplies these essential mineral supplements, It 
does not force or hurt the hen in any way. Why not 
try Don Sung for your flock? Send 50c for a trial 
package (or $1 for large size holding 3 times as 
much) to Burrell-Dugger Co., 390 Postal Station 
Bldg., Indianapolis 4, Ind. Don Sung must sow 


| you a profit or your money will be refunded. Start 
| giving Don Sung to your flock now. 











is an M.D.’s formula—a medicated cream, 
especially for surface skin problems 
Hastens removal of old surface cuticle 
revealing fresh skin. Kremola assists 
nature in clearing your skin; we can’t 
do it justice in words—test Kremola and 
your friends will ask the secret of your live skin. Whe n 
others fail—try Kremola—$1.25 plus Federal Excise Tax— 
at all dealers or send 10c to Kremola for generous purse 


sample for daily powder pape Use Only As Directed 
KREMOLA, Key No. 502, 207 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
16, Il 


J RHEUMATISM | 
MUSCLE PAIN 
NEURALGIA 


130 EGGS A DAY 
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MILD BEN-GAY 
{ FOR CHILDREN 
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Cigar smokers who seek real 
smoking pleasure will find it in 
WEDGEWOOD ... definite proof 


that Sc still buys a good cigar. 


PENNSTATE CIGAR CORP. 


ALLEGHENY AVE. & BOUDINGT ST.. PHILA. 34. PA 


joke Amo re sroRt 











LINNEA PERFUME 


“4 Breath of Old Sweden” 
$3.50 
For Sale in Gift Shops, Drug and Department Stores 

linnea Perfume brings you the refreshing fragrance of 
Seandinavian woodlands. Discovered by the world's greatest | 
naturalist, Karl Von Linné, who named and classified 12,000 | 
flowers and shrubs, the quaint fragrance of a little Swedish | 
woodland flower so entranced Linné that he gave the flower 
his own name, Linnea Perfume brings to you the fragrance | 
of the Linnea flower. 

That Pathfinder readers may enjoy the thrill of knowing 


this lovely fragrance, we have prepared a ‘‘Get Acquaint- | 
ed” package, prepaid to you for only 25c. This package | 
not sold in any store. Mail coupon now for yourself and | 
friends. | 


Please send .. "Get Acquainted”’ Packages | 


Address 


Enclosed find $ 


LINNEA, INC. 


160 N. Wells St. Dept. 22 


Wonderful for Skin 
and Scalp Irritations 


Effective Home Treatment 
Promptly Relieves Torture! 


To quickly soothe the itching, burning 
of eczema, psoriasis, skin and scalp ir- 
ritations due to external cause—apply 
odorless liquid Zemo—a Doctor’s for- 
mula backed by 35 years’ success. Zemo 
ALSO aids healing. Being stainless, in- 
visible—you can apply Zemo anytime— 
it won’t show on skin. Over 25,000,000 


packages sold! All 
drugstores, In 8 sizes. ZEMO 
LS 


Chicago 6, I. 



















Saves Money! Magic Mending Stick! 
Instantly mends Pots, Pans, Buckets, 
Kettles, Boilers, Fixtures, etc. Any 
Metal, Wood, Crockery. Quick. Easy 
Simply touch surface with handy 
mending stick. No special tools, no 
messy solder, no hot iron required. Saves valuable 
utensils. Selle like wild. Phenomenal profits! 


SAMPLES FOR AGENTS— 
Sample offer sent immediately to all | 
Sy who send name at once, A penny pos'- | 
sl will do. SEND NO MONEY—just | 
our name Kristee Co., Dept. 
867, Akron, Ohio. 


Adolescent Pimples 


when externally caused 





Use Cuticura Soap and Ointment to hel 
relieve. Many say results are wonderful. 


CUTICURA soap: OINTMENT 
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HALLOWE'EN POACHED EGGS: Two dough- 
nuts topped by whipped cream, peach halves. 


Hallowe’en Party Plans 


Spooks will soon stalk around black- 


and-orange paper. streamers, whistle 
through jack-o’-lantern faces in apples, 
squashes, pumpkins, green peppers, and 
hover over festive table decorations. It’s 
Hallowe’en party time. 

Refreshments will be easy if you throw 
frills to the wind and make sandwiches 
regular size with hearty fillings like 
chicken salad; cheese and cold cuts. Try 
scooped out pumpkins for containers. For 
sweets serve “Hallowe’en poached eggs.” 
If you're serving buffet style, pile dough- 
nuts. in one mound, and fruit, nuts and 
orange and black licorice candies in an- 
other. 

To make “Midnight Brew” (16 serv- 
ings) to accompany the lunch combine 2 
quarts cider and 14 cups lemon _ juice. 
Sweeten to taste with sugas or honey. 
Strain into punch bow! over a large piece 
of ice. Add two quarts dry ginger ale 
just before serving. 


Cooking Aids 


Kitchen helpers are coming back on the 
market to replace worn gadgets or poor 
substitutes. Most welcome are metal 
cookie sheets, egg beaters, and two kinds 
of large mixing spoons, one of chrome 
plate with a wooden handle, the other all 
stainless steel. 

There are a few metal bread boxes sell- 
ing at twice their pre-war price. Metal 
flour mills, flour sifters, tea strainers, per- 
forated toasters to fit the gas range ap- 
pear from time to time. 


Foe of ‘“‘Red Water” 


Worst nightmare of home owners today 
is breakdown in the household water sup- 
ply. Shortage of pipes and plumbers make 
repairs slow and costly. Result is a closer 
watch on the water system than almost 
anything else in the home. 

To make the job easier, a new preven- 
tative of rust, called Micromet, has been 
developed by Calgon, Inc., Pittsburgh. 


| Wements 
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OL 
The chemical counteracts effects of iron, 
lime or other agents in the water. 
Micromet is placed in the system on 
the main feed, where all water entering 
the house passes over it. It is a slow dis- 
soluble, needing only about four ounces 


monthly for the average household. The 
“feeder” can be installed by any plumber. 


University Women’s Credo 


The distaff side doesn’t want to be left 
out in the cold when it comes to postwar 
policies. Led by the American Associa+ 
tion of University Women, club and civic 
leaders have planned state conferences to 
push appointment of qualified women to 
policy-making posts. 

AAUW also believes internatiénal coun- 
cils should have women members. The 
state conferences are part of a program 
developed at last summer’s White House 
Conference of 75 woman’s organizations. 

Concerned about woman’s place in the 
transition period and the postwar years, 
AAUW adopted this set of principles: 

(1) An economy of full employment in 
which the human resources of the country 
are fully utilized; (2) employment based 
on skill, merit, experience without dis- 
crimination because of sex or marital 
status; (3) accumulation of seniority for 
women workers on the same basis as male 
employes; (4) equal pay for equal work, 


Bedtime Story 


Plenty of warm, woolly blankets to take 
chills out of winter nights are being dis- 
played in stores. There is good selection 
in colors, weights, and wool percentages. 

Sheets are not so plentiful. Double-bed 
sheets (81 
four, even two, to 


” 


wide) have been limited six, 


a customer in some 





EASY-TO-USE chemical saves water system. 
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places. These come in the usual light, me- 
dium, heavy muslins and percale. Pillow 
cases are scarce, particularly in muslin, 
and bed sheeting by the yard is practically 
unobtainable. Bedspreads, considered a 
luxury item, are also hard to buy. 

Shortages are due to military demand 
and a general decrease in textile produc- 
tion. There may be a possible easing on 
the civilian market late this year or early 
next, WPB officials say. To those in dire 
need of single sheets, Mrs. Bess Morrison, 
in charge of textile research, USDA, says: 

“Make two single sheets (63 x 108) and 
three pillow cases (27 x 36) from two 
double sheets (go x 108). Tear 27” strips 
lengthwise from both sheets. Use two 
yards from each sheet for two cases, fold- 
ing at end of case and seaming at sides. 
Sew the two 36” pieces together on three 
sides for the third case.” 


Great Days for Nylon 


Versatile nylon has a new use in the 
Army—lining surgical tents. There it 
admits, or reflects more light than other 
materials, stays clean longer, dries fast. 

“Army reject” nylon dribbles through 
to homemakers as shower curtains, drapes, 
blouses for fall suits. 


Cutting Fire Hazards 


Approach of winter signals need for 
extra precaution against damage from fire. 
Miss Eva Goble, Purdue university home 
management specialist, counsels: 

(1) Avoid disorder so hot kettles and 
pans aren’t placed near ledges or other 
precarious places; (2) keep chimneys and 
stoves in repair; (3) start fires carefully 
and without kerosene; (4) keep bonfires 
under ‘control. 


Like Oilcloth and Chintz 


Another new plastic fabric has captured 
the consumer’s eye. It’s Beutanol, a soft, 
pliable coated cotton fabric combining 
practicality of oilcloth-and decorativeness 
of chintz. 

Its various qualities—waterproof, stain 
resistant, odorless, dustproof, washable— 
suggest innumerable uses: curtains, gar- 
ment bags, pillow and furniture covers, 
rainwear and beachwear, infant clothes 
and equipment. In solid vivid colors, pas- 
tel shades or sprightly nursery patterns, it 
lends itself to many decorative schemes. 


House Plants’ Care 


If you give your house plants a little 
regular care, they will stay handsome all 
winter. Here are a few pointers: 

1. Never water-soak the soil. An easy 
way to tell if the plants need water is to 
give the pot a sharp knock with your 
knuckles. If the plant needs water, there 
will be a clear, sharp ring. A dull, deep 
sound means the soil is wet. 

2. A temperature of from 60 to 65 de- 
grees F. is suitable for most plants. 
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I like one-dish meals. A casserole 
of spaghetti and left-over meat, plus 
a few onions, tomatoes, some green 
peppers, and celery is a grand supper 
dish on a cold evening. Bill likes to 
serve casserole food. Men are funny 
about serving something they have to 
carve. Uncle Nat makes Aunt Beth 
serve at their house. I like to see a 
well-laden table and to watch a man 
serve. It gives me a sense of family 
unity and solidarity. One-dish meals 
are important, easy, and all the good- 
ness is kept intact. 





3. Leaves should be washed every two 
weeks. Large ones can be washed with a 
soft sponge and luke-warm water. The 
plants can be held under a faucet, but the 
best way is to apply a mist-like spray. 

4. Keep the plants free of insects. Plant 


lice can be eliminated by bathing plants’ 


with soapsuds, being careful to keep suds 
from soil. Rinse with clear water. A mealy 
bug frequently gets on the under side of 
begonia leaves. Pick the bugs off or touch 
them with a toothpick wrapped in cotton 
dipped in alcohol. For attacks by sucking 
insects, spray with “Black Leaf 40.” 

5. If geraniums are to bloom, they 
must be pot-bound. They should be in a 
sunny window and never over-watered. 


From Arctic Waters 


Philadelphia Navy Yard women-work- 
ers have been making life jackets—‘Mae 
Wests”—for years. Each of the 5,000 pro- 
duced weekly is marked with the maker’s 
number. 

Many letters are received from sailors 
whose lives have been saved by these 
belts. One day, came a letter from a 
sailor who wrote: “Find out who No. 284 
is in the life jacket department at the 
yard, will you? I owe that lady a vote of 
thanks. She made the jacket that saved 
my life the other day.” It was signed 
“Manuel Hughes.” 

Manuel, Gunner’s mate 2nd Class 
aboard a ship in the Arctic, was assigned 
to paint the vessel’s side. When he slipped 
into the sea, his life jacket saved him. 

Jacket-maker 284 was Mrs. , Meade 
Whittaker—Manuel’s mother. 


| Big Saving. 





- AMAZING COMI 


TIRED, ACHING, 


BURNING FEET! 
New! 


FEATHERWEIGHT, ~ 
SCIENTIFIC, ALL-—~ 
LEATHER INSOLE 
PRAISED BY THOU- ~ 
SANDS OF ACTIVE ~ 
MEN AND WOMEN! 























pains caused by improper arch sup- 
port. You'll hardly know you’re wear- 
ing the Trimfoot Metatarsal Insole, 
it’s so light, comfortable and easy on 
your feet. Flexible, scientifically 
made from genuine 
leather, only $2.00 
pair. Satisfaction 
GUARANTEED! 


SEND NO MONEY! 


In order, state shoe 
size and whether for 
man or woman. Pay 
postman $2.00 plus 
C. O. D. charges on 
delivery. We pay 
postage if $2.00 en- 
closed with order. 
Money back if not 
satisfied. 
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To Relieve Bad 
Cough, Mix This 
Recipe at Home 


No Cooking. So Easy. 

You'll be ourgeteed how quickly and easily you 
can relieve coughs due to colds when you try this 
splendid recipe. It gives you about four times as 
much cough medicine for your money, and you'll 
find it truly wonderful, for real relief. 

Make a syrup by stirring 2 cups of granulated 
sugar and one cup of water a few moments, until 
dissolved. No cooking needed—it's no trouble at 
all. (Or you can use corn syrup or liquid honey. in- 
stead of sugar syrup.) Then put 2'4 ounces of Pinex 
(obtained from any druggist) in a pimt bottle. Add 





| your syrup and you have a full pint of medicine 


that will amaze you | its quick action. It never 
spoils. lasts a family a long time, and tastes fine-— 
children love it. 

This simple mixture takes right hold of a cough. 
For real results, you've never seen anything better. 
It loosens the phlegm, soothes the irritated mem- 
branes, quickly eases soreness and difficult -breath- 


ing. 

Pinex is a special compound of proven ingredients. 

in concentrated form, well-known for its mpt 

action in coughs and bronchial irritations. Money 
refunded if it doesn't are in every way. 
The Pinex Company, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Acute stammering or loss of 'volee corrected and 
normal speech restored. Dr. Martin trained all the 
ih Tat wa Guy feldata tate rosagised 64 
the ’ 

the American Medical Association. ¥ 

Apply: Dr. Frederick Martin Box P 

NATIONAL INSTITUTE VOICE DISORDERS 
BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 


























AMAZING HANDY 


ADDING MACHINE 









Be Carried in | 
Whi dige 4 vast POCKET 

el is OMS) loeo rte ony $9.50 aaa 

8.9.9 ‘ost aid 
] ABSOLUTELY 
Wh ACCURATE 





Yet Weighs Only 5 Oz. 


@ Handles Totals up 
to $10,000, -00. 


@ Totals appear in- 
stantly—as fast 
as you put the 
figures down. 

@ Can be used to subtract, multiply and di- 
vide, as well as add. 

@ Metal construction for years of service. 


Haven't you often wished for a handy little 
device like this ... that you could take with you 
ANYWHERE ... on the road, in the office, at home 
or in the shop? You can get one now! ... Business 
man, student, housewife—everyone finds this handy, 
guaranteed-accurate little machine useful ° e 
ORDER YOURS TODAY. 


SEND NO MONEY 
Just send name and address. Then pay postman 
$2.50 plus postal charges on delivery. Or send $2.50 
with order, and we pay all charges—saving you about 
50 cents at the new postal rates. 


LEE SPECIALTY CO., Dept. PF-5, 
Box 3620, Mdse. Mart, Chicago 54, Ill. 


















IF COMFORT HAS 
BEEN A LUXURY 


ASTHMA 
RELIEF 


A Modern Inhalant Method for 
Relieving the Symptoms of Asthma 
of Non-Cardiac Nature and Hay Fever 


Brealheasy 


Money Back Guarantee 


See your Druggist or 
Send for Free Book, Dept. P 
BREATHEASY DISTRIBUTORS 
65 Cedar St., Seattie 1, Washington 


Use This or Any Similar Product Only As 
Directed By Accompanying Literature. 





Doctor’s Quick 
Relief For ; 
Athlete’s Foot 


Look between your toes tonight. If they itch, 
or if skin is cracked, raw, peeling, or covered 
with tiny blisters—it may be Athlete’s Foot. 
Take no chances. Lose no time. Start right in 
using quick-acting Dr. Scholl’s Solvex—the 
amazingly effective specific formulated by this 
famous authority on diseases and deformities 
of the feet. Its effect is immediate in relieving 
intense itching of Athlete’s Foot. Kills the 
fungi on contact. Helps rapid healing. Dr. 
Scholl's Solvex (Liquid or Ointment) only 50c. 
At all Drug, Shoe and Department Stores. 
Insist on Dr. Scholl’s Solvex for Athlete’s Foot. 





@ * copper pot- 
cleaning ball. She’!l be back again 
+ « « when copper’s available. 


METAL TEXTILE CORPORATION Orange,N.J.,U.S.A. 
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Mrs. Eddy's Birthplace—In the Sept. 
25th issue of PATHFINDER, under heading 


“Between Ourselves,” an article on Ver- 
mont Religious Leaders by Herman A. 
Howe, Newfane, Vt., calls Mary Baker 
Eddy a Vermontan. Isn’t it true that Mrs. 
Eddy was born in Bow, N.H.? 


Percy E. Heath, South Miami, Fla. 


Yes, the Dictionary of American Bi- 
ography gives her birthplace as Bow, 
N.H. 


Little Work, Big Pay—Whether he 
knows it or not, the writer of editorial 
LAZY MONEY, June 12th issue, is an 
economist who understands basic prin- 
ciples. 

Our country is going to hell in high with 
a bunch of intellectuals—mostly totali- 
tarian Liberalsk—who know too many 
things which are not so, stepping on the 
gas. 

David O. Green, Jasper, Mo. 


A Scholarly Family—I note in the 
PATHFINDER for Aug. 7 (p. 11), that “Mrs. 
Reid may be the only mother in the coun- 
try who can say each of her daughters is 
a Phi Beta Kappa.” Mrs. W. C. Newton 
of this city can not only say that, but for 
good measure adds a son! They are all 
members of the Gamma of Ohio Chapter 
of Marietta College. 

Charles G. Goodrich, Marietta, O. 


A Usnan Speaks—I suggest we use 
“Usna” to describe our country, and 
“Usnan” as the name of an inhabitant. 
Using the initials for United States of 
North America gives us a specific word 
(Usna). By adding “n” we have a spe- 
cific name for an inhabitant. 

L. K. Cook, Basil, O. 

Now you've got us trying to say it. 


The Henry George Plan—In the 
PATHFINDER of August 28th there appears 
an editoriaJ, “Democracy and Land Own- 
ership,” which points out the value of 
small land holdings on the part of all citi- 
zens. 

Land holdings in the hands of all citi- 
zens is a state of affairs rendered impos- 
sible by land speculators. No one in these 
United States owns any land outright. It 
would be taken from him under present 
laws if he fails to pay his taxes. The only 
difference to him would be that he would 
pay higher rent for the land and no tax 
for the fruits of his labor and enterprise. 

J. S. Thompson, San Francisco. 


Likes the Name America—Re Ervin 
Kline’s protest in July 24 PATHFINDER: 
Why not claim our real name before the 
world? America! that’s our real name. 
Better to drop “United States” than our 


“America.” 
Miss L. B. Balgue, Eads, Colo. 


PATHFINDER 


The Two-Term Question — Coleman 
Hatcher in the PATHFINDER of July 3 
wonders why the great hullabaloo against 
three or more terms for a President of 
the United States as against the sanction- 
ing of Congressmen and Senators holding 
office for 20 to 30 years. George Wash- 
ington inaugurated the precedent for not 
over two terms for President. There has 
been no such precedent for Senators, Con- 
gressmen, preachers, and so on. 

John H. Greim, Reading, Pa. 


Dislikes Long Words—I have always 
liked PATHFINDER’s use of simple words, 
and brief sketch of things in general. Now 
can’t you do something about these two 
words, “juvenile delinquency”? I asked a 
smart junior in high school what his trans- 
lation of juvenile and delinquency was and 
he answered: “Sure, juvenile is a small 
creek emptying into the river Nile in 
Africa; and delinquency is a large link 
of wiener sausage that got spoiled and 
smelt bad.” 

W. H. Everett, Sauk Rapids, Minn. 

Could it be 
delinquent? 


our education system is 


Rosy View of Debt—Your editorial, 
“Your Baby Owes $2,000,” is a pippin. 

Believe me, PATHFINDER, your naivete 
is incredibly amusing. I can almost see 
the tears rolling down your cheeks at the 
awful thought. 

Well, PATHFINDER, most of the tax- 
payers who will have to foot the bill are 
holders of government bonds. In the fu- 
ture, after the war is over, we will pay 
our taxes to Uncle Sam and he will hand 
most of it back when he redeems bonds. 

D. H. Smith, Charleston, W. Va. 

But there are such things as waste, loss, 
cost of debt-servicing and increased cur- 
rent expenses. 


Dislikes ''$25~ Million"—I am an old 
PATHFINDER reader, and will say that it 
is one grand good magazine, but just want 
to register one good energetic kick. I don’t 
like the ““Twenty-fiye dollars million” and 
“Thirty-three dollars billion” mess that it 
got itself into! 

M. M. Mudge, Daytona Beach, Fla. 

Style’s reason: To save space. 


Indians Can Count—As a new arrival 
in the field of Indian Education I was told 
that Indians can’t learn mathematics. I 
disproved the common excuse which 
teachers made, after setting up a school 
store and requiring the Indian boys and 
girls of my school to transact the minia- 
ture business. The success was electrical 
throughout the whole U.S.A. 

Thos. J. Jackson, Bordes, Minn. 


Some German Obligations — Mr. 
Walter Burwell’s letter (PATHFINDER. 
Sept. 4) should include in sth Article, pay- 
ment to victims of the Dawes Loan of 
1924 to Germany, in default since April, 
1941. We are all helping to pay for the 
War. Dawes Loan sufferers extra. 

E. M. Bradley, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Men in the open—men exposed to sun, wind 
and weather—will tell you that there’s no 
comforter like CHAP STICK for cracked, 
chapped lips. Medicated 

to im, « i fit. 


Ss 


» hap? 


KEEPS LIPS FIT 


SPECIAL C/IFT BOX OF 


DELICIOUS $200 


CAN D Y& 





An ideal way to remember your friends im the service. Package contains 3 
one-pound boxes nationally-advertised MEADORS' PEANUT BRITTLE 
and 4 nice quality handkerchiefs. packed in sturdy mailing cartons. Send $2 
bill or Money Order and name and address of person you want to receive it, 
We'll mail it. postage paid. anywhere in U. S. East of Mississippi River, ov 
overseas ¢ o Postmaster, New York. N. ¥. It's a gift anyone will appreciate, 
NOTE: Enclose $2.25 for each Gilt Box to be mailed West of Mississippt 


River, or overseas ¢ o Postmaster. San Francisco, Cal. 


THE DOUGLAS CO. 


DEPT. m-2 ?. ©. BOX 957 GREENVILLE, S$. C. 


YOU SEND IT--WE MAIL IT! 
Starts INSTANTLY to relieve 


MUSCULAR 


ACHES-PAINS 


Soreness and Stiffness 


For blessed prompt relief — rub on 
[aay A cooekine Musterole. It 
ak up painful local 
congestion. n-Somucl much easier to apply than 
plaster. “No fuss. No muss 

vith Musterole!” Just rub it on. 


In 3 


Strengths 
a 


Foot Comfort 
for 15 Cents 


In most cases suffering from corns is needless be- 
cause it can be stopped by softening the corn with 
salve. Just get a box of Hanson’s Magic Corn Sal ve to- 
day. Follow the simple directions and see how quickly 
the pain is relieved. Tomorrow you should be able to 
remove the entire corn without the use of a knife. 
Remember the name, HANSON'S Magic Corn Sal ve, 
at druggists’, or by mail postpaid on receipt of price, 
fifteen cents a box. Address: W. T. Hanson Co., 
P.O. Box 1003, Schenectady, N. Y. 





{ with Dent's Tooth Gum or Dent's 
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Penned In 


The pin-up girl took the marital vow 
Her soldier boy she wed | 
A little one gets pinned up now 
And she’s stuck at home instead. 

G. A. Buerk 
The arithmetic class was learning | 
weights and measures. 


“What does milk come in?” asked the 


teacher. 

“In pints,” said Billy. 

“And what else?” 

“I know,” shouted Jimmy who lived* 
on a farm. “In squirts.” 


Brain Teaser 


Find the price of an egg, if 1 more for 
6 cents would diminish the price of 100 


Solution to last week’s 


An average rate in miles per hour means 
the number of miles covered divided by | 
the time it takes. The number of miles | 
covered was 2 and the time it took was 
So of an-hour plus. 4% of an hour or 
Ye of an hour. Two divided by 2 gives 
24. The average rate was 24 miles per 
hour. 








Billy—What is a rare volume, Daddy? 
Daddy—Well, son, it’s a book that is re- 
turned after it was loaned. 


Mame—That catty friend of yours said 
I was half witted. 

Sue—Oh don’t mind her, she always ex- 
aggerates. 


Junior—Say, Pop, Teacher asked me to 
find the greatest common divisor. 

Daddy—Great Scott! Is that thing still 
lost? 





Bob—Do you know a guy down your 
way with one leg named Johnson? 

Sam—Well now, I’m not quite sure, 
What’s the name of his other leg? 


Mistress—I’ve invited the Hobbs to | 
dinner at seven, but I think we should 
give them a half-hour’s grace. 

Maid—Well, I’m religious myself, but 
don’t you think that’s over-doing it? 





Old Lady—Here’s a nickel, my poor 
man; tell me how you became so desti- 
tute? 

Tramp—Because ma’am, I was like you, 
always giving away vast sums to the poor 
and needy. 


THE SEA-SIDE, SONG-STUDDED 
STAR-SHOW OF THE SEASON! 


More thrills, songs, 
stars and beautiful 
girls than 
there are 
grains of 


sandon *~ 
the beach! 
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STARRING 


CONSTANCE MOORE * BRAD TAYLOR 


featuring 
CHARLEY GRAPEWIN «+ JERRY COLONNA 


and ROBERT B. CASTAINE - STANLEY ANDREWS 


and PAUL WHITEMAN & ORCHESTRA 
LOUIS ARMSTRONG AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


with BUCK AND BUBBLES 
_ DOROTHY DANDRIDGE 
x BELLE BAKER - JOE FRISCO 
GALLAGHER & SHEAN 
(eck Kenny & Al Shean) 
VAN & SCHENCK 
(Gus Von & Chorles Morsh) 
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Villages Are Potent Part of America 


Gloom prophets have frequently asserted in recent years that 
American villages were disappearing. They claimed the day was 
close at hand to “count 10” over the places of 2,500 inhabitants 
or less with their friendly, tree-shaded main streets and bus- 
tling, local enterprises. But an analysis of Census figures for the 
1930-40 period gives an entirely different picture. ‘All indica- 
tions are that the American village, a bulwark stone of our so- 
cial order, with its stores, shops, services, schools, and churches 
is in a flourishing condition. 

Rural sociologists have stressed the point that the tendency 
of villages to grow or remain reasonably stabilized is a fact 
confirmed by the experience of the last half century. In 1930 
there were 13,421 villages in the United States. The net loss of 
154 smaller communities in the figure for 1940 means little be- 
cause 316 villages grew into town category. For all practical 
purposes a place of 3,000 is still a village, but for statistical 
purposes a line has to be drawn. In the decade, 486 new names 


became villages and 40 towns became villages; 364 village names ° 


disappeared because they were disincorporated, joined with an- 
other center, or disappeared for unknown reasons. 

The chances are that village life will grow stronger and more 
flourishing in the postwar years. Many city families will move 
to villages within commuting distance of the larger centers. 
There is a definite trend for large city concerns to establish 
branches in places where it is more pleasant to shop. There’s 
no chance for Goldsmith’s Deserted Village to become common- 
place here. As we learn how to live in a modern world, more 
people will choose the peace and friendliness of village life. 


* * * 
Taxing Without Destroying 


High among the problems facing the nation today is postwar 
taxes. Upon their nature and balance will depend peace-time 
progress, 

Many studies have been made of the problem, many more are 
being made. It behooves every citizen to give thought to it. 
There is.agreement that the present Federal levy of more than 
$40,000,000,000 a year (plus another 10 billions in State and 
local taxes) must be sharply trimmed. We shall not have the 
present national income of 158 billions a year. Yet Federal 
budgets will continue to run around 20 billions a year, accord- 
ing to the special House Economic Planning Committee; and it 
will be necessary to start reduction of our estimated 300 billion 
debt. The burden of all this must be so distributed that our 
economic machine does not break down and produce unemploy- 
ment, depression, or panic. 

One of the most careful analyses of the tax question yet of- 
fered is that of the research committee of the Committee for 
Economic Development, an organization composed of national 
leaders in business and industry. From the standpoint of achiev- 
ing maximum production and employment, with an equitable 
distribution of the tax burden, the outstanding recommendation 
of the Committee is that excess profits taxes be repealed, and 
the rate on corporate earnings be no more nor less than the 
normal rate on individual incomes—proposed at from 16 to 20 
per cent. Further, to avoid the inequity of double taxation, the 
corporation tax should be regarded as a tax withheld by the 


ra 


corporations on behalf of their stockholders, who would thus be 
free from the standard tax on dividends—but not from surtaxes. 

A further recommendation is to permit business to carry 
forward losses, and apply them against subsequent profits for 
a period of six years. This would aid small businesses which 
often start out with a loss. It suggests, too, some income- 
averaging device for persons whose income fluctuates from 
year to year—like inventors, farmers, lawyers, writers and irreg- 
ularly employed wage earners. 

At first glance some aspects of the CED plan whiff of indus- 
trial favoritism. But there are other recommendations in the plan 
which seem to go to extremes in favor of the little fellow. It 
would abolish, for instance, the three per cent normal tax 
which allows no credit for dependents, and thus remove from 
the rolls some 9,000,000 income tax payers in the lower 
brackets. It dismisses the idea of sales taxes, and would abolish 
all excise taxes except those on tobacco, liquor and gasoline. 
It contemplates a peace-time national income of 140 billion 
dollars, and it would leave more than half of that—$77,600,- 
000,000—paying no income tax at all. 

Other studies all aim at getting the peace-time economic 
machine rolling. Mobilization Director Byrnes advised sharp 
tax reductions, with abolition of the “double taxation” of 
corporation incomes. The House Economic Planning Com- 
mittee agreed to this, with the added suggestion of reduced 
government expenses. Mr. Beardsley Ruml of the pay-as-you- 
go plan suggested cutting the present 40 per cent corporation 
tax down to a flat five per cent. 

Corporations should be taxed all they can stand, but not 
so much that they can’t stand. They are the engine of the 
economic machine. If they are throttled down too much the 
engine will stop. 

The prime objective to consider in planning our peace- 
time tax structure is to get the taxes, keep things moving 
and head back to sound financing and prosperity. 


* — * 
Who Are Your Servants? 


When the Philadelphia Bulletin recently made a poll of “a 
scientifically selected cross-section of the city,” 57% of the 
grown-ups were found to be unable to name either of Pennsy!l- 
vania’s United States senators. James J. Davis, former secre- 
tary of labor, has been in the Senate since 1930 and Senator 
Guffey has held his seat since 1935. 

Only 28% of the men and 15% of the women were able to 
think of the name of Senator Guffey. Only 24% of the men 
and 14% of the women could remember Senator Davis. 

One may be uncertain whether this is a reflection upon the 
people of Philadelphia or upon Pennsylvania’s choice of United 
States senators. Both senators have held office long enough for 
their names to be household words with the Pennsylvania voters. 

When three out of five are ignorant-even of the names of 
their U.S. senators, how much do they know of their records? 
How about their own qualifications as wise voters? 

Similar polls in other cities have revealed a comparable and 
lamentable lack of knowledge of public personalities. It is in- 
teresting, as the Bulletin remarks, that the finding of polls “gen- 
erally has been that rural and small town folk follow politics 
more closely than residents of large cities.” 
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A memory sketch from an actual front, by Clifford Saber, A. F. S. 


TEN MINUTE BREAK 
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oun Minutes of rest in the forward advance. Men from the 
cre- 
ator States sprawled in the sunlit grass. Thoughts of home and 
le to gossip of battle. The big Dodge truck ready for action while 
men > all 
the men await the signal for another push. 
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NEW RADIO SHOW 





DICK HAYMES 


Sparkling Personalities of Stage, Screen and Radio 
with GORDON JENKINS’ Orchestra and 


2 WAY CONVERSATIONS 


with Men and Women on the Fighting Fronts 
TUESDAY NIGHT—NBC NETWORK 


“Everything for the Boys’’ is dedicated to thoSe closest to 
the hearts of America—the men and women in service. 


Tune in and thrill as the boys talk with stars of stage, 
screen and radio. Hear songs by Dick Haymes, music by 
Gordon Jenkins, meet the ‘‘tops’’ of the entertainment 
world . . . but, best of all, listen to the warm, human, 
_soul-stirring words of the boys and girls to whom we all 
owe so much. It’s their radio hour... Be with us next 
Tuesday and every Tuesday, NBC Network. 


THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY 


Merchandising Division 


TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


SPARK PLUGS + STARTING 
= LIGHTING + IGNITION 
BATTERIES + WIRE & CABLE 























